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LEGEND OF THE SERPENT’S FEET. 

In the story of the fall of man the punish- 
ment of the serpent almost certainly implies 
that before the temptation of Eve it was not 
a creeping thing, but an animal with feet 
and the ordinary power of locomotion :— 

“And the Lord God said unto the serpent, 
Because thou hast done this, cursed art thou from 
among all cattle, and from among every beast of the 
field; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust 
shalt thou eat all the days of thy life: and I will 
ut enmity between thee and the woman, and 

tween thy seed and her seed: it shall lie in wait 
for thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for his 

eel.” —Gen. iii. 14, 15. 

From these verses there was evolved, by a 
simple process of amplification, a legend of 
the excision of the feet of the serpent. In 
the present text of the ‘ Book of Jubilees’ 
there is no reference to this part of the 
punishment of the serpent, but Dr. R. H. 
Charles has marked a lacuna, because there 
is the testimony of Glycas that the ‘ Book 
of Jubilees’ then (that is in the twelfth 
century) contained a statement that the 
serpent was originally a four-footed beast.* 


* See ‘The Book of Jubilees,’ translated from 
R. H. Charles, D.D. 
. Black, 1902), p. 26. 


the editor’s a text by 


(London, A. & This is 


Dr. Charles mentions that the Targum of the 
pseudo-Jonathan adds “and thy feet will be 
cut off” to Gen.-iii. 14, and that “according to 
the Midrash Koheleth the ministering angels 
came down and cut off its hands and feet.” 
Josephus* tells us that God 

“deprived the serpent of speech out of indignation 
at his malicious disposition towards Adam. Be- 
sides this he inserted poison under his tongue, and 
made him an enemy to men; and suggested to them 
that they should direct their strokes against his 
head, that being the place wherein lay his mis- 
chievous disposition towards men, and it bein 

easiest to take vengeance on him that way. Anc 
when he had deprived him of the use of his feet he 
made him to go rolling all along, and dragging him- 
self upon the ground.” 


The Targum of Jerusalem agrees with the 
narrative of Josephus, but adds a bit of 
Messianic exegesis. 

The Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas 
asserts that by the Divine commandment the 
legs of the serpent were cut off by the angel 
Michael with the sword of God, and that the 
devil for his share was condemned to eat the 
excrements of our first parents and of all 
their posterity. Sale remarks that he has 
not met with these two circumstances else- 
where.t 

In the great chronicle of Tabari, that 
wonderful storehouse, dating from the ninth 
century, of Mohammedan history, tradition, 
and myth, the legend of the serpent appears 
in a developed form. 

When Adam was created the angels were 
told to adore him, which Tabari, as a loyal 
disciple of the Prophet, explains meant only 
to give him honour, not worship. But Eblis 
refused. Adam, he said, was made of earth, 
Eblis of fire ; therefore Eblis was the superior. 
For this God cast Eblis out of heaven. 
Seeking for revenge, Eblis tried to gain 
admission to Paradise, but from fear of 
Ridhwan, the guardian angel, he did not 
make an open attempt, but persuaded the 
serpent to swallow him, and then to vomit 
him forth. Then came the temptation and 
the fall of Eve and Adam. After our first 
parents had eaten of the fatal fruit, the skin 
which had covered them fell off and they 
became aware of their nudity. This skin was 
similar to that which still covers the ends of 
the fingers and toes. Thus when Adam and 
Eve looked upon their finger-nails the sight 


another of Dr. Charles’s many excellent contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of apocryphal literature. 

* Ant.,’i. 1, 4 

+ See Sale’s note to chap. vii. of the Koran. 
For an account of the Islamic Gospel of Barnabas 
see my article in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, vol, iii. p. 441 (April, 1902). 
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recalled to them the lost joys of Paradise. 
Now up to the time of the fall of man the ser- 
pent had four feet like the camel, and was the | 
most beautiful creature in Eden except man. | 
The punishment came swiftly. Four branches 
of the trees of Paradise lowered, and each | 
of the four sinners was expelled from the | 
primeval home. Adam was cast into Hin- 
dostan, Eve to Djidda, near Mecca, the| 
serpent to Ispahan, and Eblis to Simnan. | 
God was angry with the serpent, and took 
away both his forelegs and his hindlegs, and 
caused him to crawl upon the ground.* 

It will be seen that the legend finds its 
fullest expression in Tabari. His account of 
the method by which Eblis obtains admission 
to Eden [ have not found elsewhere. The 
serpent in this version is merely the intro- 
ducer of the fallen angel Eblis, who plays the 
more important part of the tempter. 

WituraM E, A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


BEACONSFIELD’S BIRTHPLACE. 

I am glad to note that the house thus 
distinguished—viz., 22 Theobalds Road, W.C. | 
—has had the benefit of a “ wash and brush 
up,” which has relieved it from the forlorn 
appearance presented when it was the 
subject of correspondence in ‘N. & Q.’ a few 
months since (9 §. viii. 317, 426, 512 ; ix. 15, 
297). The dingy London brick has been 
cleaned and neatly pointed; the window- 
heads have been reddened (!); the handsome 
old-fashioned classic pillars and door-head of | 
wood now shine with the lustre of ebony, 
the door of the same hue being relieved by a 
shining brass letter-box, though not with 
the knocker I suggested. The necessity for 
the latter appurtenance, indeed, does not now 
exist, for No. 22 has been annexed by 
No. 20, the entrance to the thus extended 
solicitors’ offices being by the latter -num- 
bered door. I hope that Mr. Ratpa THomas 
—who, sqpesently discouraged by the tem- 
porary shabbiness of the house, was unable 
to support my advocacy of a commemo- 
rative tablet — will revisit the spot and 
alter his views. He will now find highly 
respectable premises, with which the manes 
of an illustrious writer or statesman need 
not shun acquaintance, especially when the 
modest demands of his day are contrasted 
with the luxurious ostentation of ours. 
Theobalds Road is, indeed, thronged and 


**Chronique de Abou-Djafar-Mohammed-Ben- 
Djarir-Ben-Yezid Tabari,’ traduite par Herman 
Zotenberg (Paris, Imprimerie Impériale, 1867), 
t. i. p. 7% 


noisy with the constant current of thriving 
commerce, but the noise is ina great measure 
attributable to the stone paving of the street, 
which the modern luxury of wooden blocks 
has not yet reached. This, no doubt, will 
presently abate the sound of hoofs and wheels, 
and in the meantime, indeed in perpetuity, 
these “desirable offices” have the great 
and unusual advantage of overlooking the 
green and peaceful gardens of Gray’s Inn, 
planned, as we learn, three centuries ago by 
3acon, who there found quiet retirement 
for the meditative workings of his mind, 
Thus associated with the great luminary of 
their profession, this oasis, preserved amidst 
the turmoil that surrounds it, must surely be 
appreciated by the lawyers of to-day whose 
windows command it. 

In an old London street such as this 
uondam King’s Way or King’s Road, where 
the houses now interesting us were built 
c. 1765 (as old maps determine), there is 
always something to engage attention, either 
from its “old fashion,” or from that quality 
united, as it is so often, with comeliness. In 


| this neighbourhood there is a pleasing family 


of doorways, numbering quite a score, dis- 
tributed along Theobalds Road and the 
adjoining John Street. The family likeness 
is strong, with just about as much variety 
of feature as is observed in kindred indi- 
viduals. Classic was “the only wear” at the 
time they were made, and here the [onic 
order is favoured in the well-proportioned 
pillars which carry the nicely recessed and 
moulded pediments. The peculiarity here is 
that these portals are of wood—let us say 
of oak—though now disguised by paint of 
various colours. How they were treated at 
the time Isaac D’Israeli and his lad, the future 
Prime Minister, crossed the threshold is 
questionable. It may be that the oak was 
only varnished, but since then the sue- 
cessive coats of paint have been numerous. 
Paint—and putty too—could not be avoided, 
for the infirmities of aged wood have to be 
remedied and concealed, and to-day we have 
the added entertainment of observing its 
treatment at the hands of the several tenants, 
The D'Israeli portal and its immediate neigh- 
bour now shine as ebony. ‘There are one or 
two examples of pretended stone, but in most 
instances simulated oak covers the veritable 
grain. The revived condition of No. 22 is 
very satisfactory ; but the D'’Israeli com- 
memorative tablet is still wanting, and I 
would inquire if the London County Council 
have yet entered upon the delicate mission 
which it was understood they had taken 
over from the Society of Arts. 
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Gray's Inn is somewhat beyond our present 
subject ; yetit is so near—its gardens, indeed, 
are overlooked—that a slight reference may 
be allowed. It seems rather a dreary old 
place in the evening of a November day, nor 
can it possess at any time much attraction, 
either of age or art. The barrack - like 
monotony of the great range of building is 
pierced only by innumerable and identical 
mean rectangular windows, and at long 
intervals by the doors, almost bare of design, 
which give entrance to the countless cells of 
this hive of lawyers. If there be anything 
older than, say, 1730, it must be diligently 
searched for. The liveried porter or the 
unliveried gardener points to the very house— 
No. 1 in the square—once occupied by the 
great Bacon, but we cannot believe it ; and 
on consulting ‘Old and New London,’ we 
read that Coney Court, covering this site, was 
burnt down in 1678. Our book—now thirty 

ears old—also tells us of elms still growing 
in the gardens which were planted by the 
great philosopher, but they are now gone, or 
at the most are represented by stumps only. 
The trees seen to day are planes of moderate 


body carrying a light. ‘Peggy-lantern’ is 
another name they give it.” 

Now, in this connexion, it is curious to 
find that “ Peggy” formerly meant a night- 
light very similar to the “ witch.” My father 
informs me that “before lucifer matches be- 
came common some one in each household, poor 
or rich, usually burnt a night-light, and long 
after matches were in general use many people 
continued to do so. Those who were econo- 
mical had their night-lights made in the 
following fashion. A little tin cup was pro- 
cured, about three inches high ; those I have 
seen had handles like modern teacups. In 
the centre of the bottom was a little holder, 
with a small hole in the middle of its to 
into which a lavender stalk, wrapped deusls 
round with cotton, was inserted. This acm | 
almost reached to the top of the vessel, which 
was then filled nearly to the brim with 
melted mutton-fat. When the fat became 
set, which soon took place, this primitive 
lamp was ready for use. I have heard that 
those who would not go to the cost of havinga 
tin cup made were in the habit of utilizing 
a damaged teacup, inserting into the bottom 


age ; yet there exists the living remnant of |a slice of potato, into which the wick was 
a foreign tree (the name not remembered by | put. In my childhood and youth I always 
me) which, it is told, was brought to England | heard these things called ‘ Peggies,’ and I 


by Raleigh and planted by Bacon; and of 
this tree there is a fairly flourishing offshoot. 
Raymond’s Buildings, date circa 1825, also 
honeycombed by lawyers, have taken a large 
slice of the old gardens; but there they still 
are, not so spacious, fresh, and handsome as 
when D'Israeli looked on them from his 
windows, though yet constituting one of the 
oases in the vast brick-covered area of 
London. W. L. Rurron. 

“Wrren,” A Kinp or Lamp.—Not long ago, 
while I was staying at Cadney, in North 
Lincolnshire, Mr. J. R. told me that when 
he was a child his people used a “ witch.” 
This “witch” was a sort of tin cup with an 
arrangement inside for supporting several 
wicks, and melted mutton-fat was poured 
into it for the wicks to absorb. The fat of 
sheep which had died from accident or disease 
was often thus used up. 

After my return to Kirton-in-Lindsey I 
asked A. H. if she had ever seen such a lamp. 
She replied that she had some recollection 
of an old one, out of use, “among things that 
had belonged to grandmother.” The word 
“witch,” however, was not known to her in 
the above sense, though she remarked, “ Folks 
sometimes call that thing on low land by 
rivers, that always leads you into water if 
you follow it, a ‘witch.’ It looks like some- 


think my father used a ‘Peggy’ until after 
1853.” MABEL PEACOCK. 
Kirton-in- Lindsey. 
[A Lincolnshire woman, now over eighty and 
living in London, remembers that when she was a 
girl at home some of the neighbours made their own 


| candles, because they were dear to buy. ] 


Upavon Priory anp St. WANDREGESIL’S 
Rents.—The parish of Moulton, in North- 
amptonshire, and the Priory of Upavon, 
Wilts, had each an early connexion—the one 
with the other, and both with the monastery 
of St. Wandregesil, Fontenelle, in Normandy. 
That this eonnexion was not an unimportant 
one may be judged from the returns of the 
ecclesiastical taxation of Pope Nicholas IV., 
1291, in which the following items occur, 
though not consecutively :— 

I. Decanatus de Hadon .* 

Eccl'ia de Multon’ deduct’ pore’, 

Pore’ Rector de Blatherwic in eadem, 13s. 4d. 

Pens’ Pri’oris Sc i Andree Norh’mpton’ in Vicar’ 
ejusdem inde’li, 13s. 4d. 

II. Decanatus de Haddon.+ 

Idem [Prior Sc’i Andr’ Norht’] h’t in Sulthon 
[Multon] in redd’, 2/. Is, 4d. 

Idem h’t in eadem villa in t’ris, 4s, 

Prior de Finnesheved h’t in Multon in t’ris, 2/. 2s, 

Abb’ de Osalveston h’t ibidem de redd’, 5s, 


**Taxatio Eccles. P. Nich. IV.,’ 1802, p. 40 
[fo. 62}, 


+ Ibid., p. 55 (fo. 86). 
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Prior Sc’i Fritheswid h’t ibidem de redd’, 12s. 
Prior Sci Wandrelii ht ib’dem in redd’, 5l. 10s. 
Abb’ Se’i Albani h’t ibidem in redd’, 3s. 

From this it will be seen that the rents of 
the Priory of St. Wandregesil exceeded in 
value the combined lands and rents of five 
other religious houses at that time interested 
in Moulton ; and it is, therefore, strange that 
Baker in his county history (1822) should 


have omitted this ag altogether, as indeeé | 


his predecessor John Bridges did in 1791. At 
what date Upavon came into possession of 
the Moulton “rents,” or any portion of them, 
is not altogether clear. However, the two 
following ‘* Papal Letters” show the con- 
nexion in the year 1337 :— 


(1) “To the Archbishop of Rouen. Mandate to | 
| In these mysterious catacombs, the most 


absolve the Benedictine abbot and prior of St. 


Wandregesil (Fontenelle) from whatever penalty | 


they have incurred in selling without licence of the 
bishop, or of the Pope, a yearly pension of 120s, 
which they had in the churches of Boughton and 
Moulton.* in the diocese of Lincoln,+ belonging to 
them in virtue of the Priory of Uphaven in the 
diocese of Salisbury. The pension which John 
Walteri was bound to pay could not be collected, 
and was therefore sold to the said nobleman ” (Kal. 
May, 1337, Avignon).—‘ Regesta,’ vol exxii. (2 Bene- 
dict XI1.). 

(2) “To the Archbishop of Rouen. Mandate to 
absolve Abbot William and the Benedictine con- 
vent and prior of St. Wandregisil from the penalties 
they have incurred by selling without Papal licence, 
to John Walteri, the yearly pension of 110s. [sic] 
hitherto received by the Priory of Uphaven, subject 
to them, from the parishes of Bouketon (Boughton) 
and Multon, in the diocese of Lincoln” (id. May, 
1337, Avignon).—‘ Regesta,’ cxxiii. (3 Benedict). 

The Clerical Subsidy Rolls have been 
searched, and it has been ascertained that 
on one occasion, and one only, the priory 
in Fontenelle is mentioned, the document 
being an extremely faded one of the year 
1393, marked “Clerical Subsidies (Lincoln 
35/21): 17 Ric. IL.” :— 

Sep’al eiusdem [abba’t Sci Alban’] in Multon, 
id. ob. qr. 

Sep’al pr’ Sci Wandrelij in Multon, vs. vjd. 

Beyond this I cannot go; but it is evident 
that the Priory of St. Wandregesil was not 
concerned with the parish of Moulton for 
many generations after the date of this 
subsidy, as by the time the ‘ Valor Ecclesi- 
asticus’ is reached the name has disappeared. 
I shall therefore be glad to have any farther 
information which will throw light on the 
connexion existing between Moulton. Up- 
avon, and Fontenelle. Have any of the 
registers or cartularies of these priories been 
preserved? If so, where may they be con 


sulted? In the case of Upavon Priory it would 


° ‘Only a mile apart. 
+ Since 1541 in Peterborough diocese. 
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| be interesting to learn whether its history 
| has yet been written, and, if at all, in what 
| books or papers. S. J. Mapar. 


CaTacoMes OF THE LAVRA OF PETCHERSK, 
—M. Leroy- Beaulieu in his pleasing descrip. 
tion of the Lavra of Petchersk, the oldest of 
Russian monasteries, seems to be at fault in 
one or two particulars. He says :— 

“ Au pied du monastére, de l'autre cété du grand 
fleuve, s étend un paysage vert, aussi plat et aussj 
vaste que la mer; au-dessous sont les noires cata- 
combes ott vécurent les vieux anachorétes, ot leurs 
corps reposent debout...... De la niche dont ils font 
leur tombeau, aprés en avoir fait leur demeure, les 
saints ascétes, murés dans la paroi, tendent une 
main desséchée aux baisers des fidéles.”—* L’ Empire 
des Tsars,’ vol. iii. p. 230. 


interesting in Europe after those of Rome, 
repose the uncorrupted bodies of two 
classes of saints. First there are the saints 
who are in some way connected with the 
early history of the monastery, the only one 
whose name is likely to be familiar to English 
ears being Nestor, the Bede of Russian 
literature. Their corpses lie in open coffins, 
placed in niches formed in the sides of the 
subterranean passages, and they are laid 
horizontally and are not upright, with one 
exception, and that is the “great martyr” 
John, who in order to preserve his chastity 
dug a hole in the earth, in which he lived 
buried up to the waist, it is said, for thirty 
rears. Whether he ever came out of the 
hole I do not know, though I believe he was 
ultimately made a bishop, and to-day in the 
dim light of the catacombs his eqelahe form 
may be seen, visible above the armpits and 
adorned with a mitre jauntily placed upon 
his head. In the second sentence I have 
quoted the distinguished French writer 
seems to have confounded these saints, who 
with one exception lie in their coffins, with 
another class of hermits who. having 
excavated a cave in the soft rock, lived there 
alone, and then shut themselves off from 
contact with the outside world by blocking 
up the entrance, leaving only a small hole 
through which a pitcher of water and the 
consecrated elements were placed at certain 
intervals. When it was observed that these 
had not been touched for some time it was 
concluded that the inmate was dead, and the 
brethren of the monastery assembled and 
filled up the aperture, so that his dwelling- 
place became his tomb. It is not, therefore, 
very easy to see how he could extend a hand 
for the innumerable pilgrims to kiss. And 
as far as my observations have gone all 


the bodies are kept so carefully covered 
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with drapery that it is not possible for the 
most curious to espy anything beneath. 
The obscurity of the matter generally, and 
the many errors that exist in accounts of it, 
must be my excuse for touching at length 
upon this subject. T. P. ARMsTRONG. 


Tue AutHor or ‘ Mystirications.—In his 
third volume of Subsecivee,’ 1882, 
John Brown, author of ‘ Rab and his Friends,’ 
includes some admirable essays on themes of 
a widely diverse character. He estimates Sir 
Henry Raeburn and John Leech, pays an 
exquisite tribute to Thackeray under the 
strong feeling stirred by the novelist’s sudden 
death, admirably describes ‘Minchmoor’ and 
‘The Enterkin,’ and fitly memorializes the 
remarkable child Marjorie Fleming, and 
Miss Stirling Graham, author of ‘ Mystifica- 
tions.’ Miss Graham was a_ nineteenth- 
century link with Viscount Dundee. As an 
impersonator she was wonderfully clever and 
versatile, her Lady Pitlyal fairly outwit- 
ting Lord Jeffrey and other prominent 
Edinburgh citizens. Scott once compli- 
mented her after a display of her powers 
with the characteristic remark, ‘‘ Awa ! awa! 
the deil’s ower grit wi’ you !” In his memorial 
notice of Miss Graham, Brown refers to her 
work ‘ The Bee Book,’ published in 1829, and 
adds that she republished it “fifty years 
afterwards ” (‘ John Leech and other Papers,’ 
p. 173). But, as he himself shows, she died 
in 1877, two years short of the date men- 
tioned for the reissue. THomas Bayne. 


De Vere.—In Charlton Church I dis- 
covered a brass bearing certain quarterings 
which informed me that some distant rela- 
tive was entombed hard by—Robert, third 
son of John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, buried 
3 May, 1598; but finding nothing about 
De Vere in Banks that explained how 
these quarterings came in, I referred to 
Richard Carew’s ‘Survey of Cornwall’ (ed. 
1602), which reminded me that my ancestress 
Joan Courtenay, daughter and heiress of 
brought in Talbot, L’Ercedekne, 
and Haccomb), married first “Sir Nicholas, 
Baron of Carew,” and secondly “Sir Robert 
Vere,” ancestor of the Earls of Oxford. Turn- 
ing to Milles (1610, p. 691), I found he con- 
firmed Carew, but styled Sir Nicholas ‘* Lord 
Carew,” a title that has been called in ques- 
tion. He mentions the above Sir Robert Vere 
on p. 698 without any enlargement. Richard 
Carew’s story of Joan Courtenay and her 
eldest son, Thomas Carew, falling “ at square” 
and coming to blows which led to his dis- 
inheritance, is deprived of its romance by the 


Sir Matthew Carew, LL.D., who was buried 
in St. Dunstan’s Church West, 2 August, 
1618. At p. 124 (‘Hundred of Blackheath’) 
is a Heralds’ College pedigree of Robert Vere, 
in which his third wife is given simply 
JOAN ...... ,and her son John Vere (ancestor 
of the Earls of Oxford), to whom she gave 
three manors. is omitted. Robert Vere had 
a son named John by each of his three 
wives. I should here correct an error in m 

reply, ante, p. 314. It was my nena 
father who expostulated with Bampfylde 
Moore Carew. H. H. Drake. 


“ GRoOVELLING.”—This word is used in a 
striking manner in a ‘ Device for the Corona- 
tion of King Henry VIL,’ which is published 
among the Rutland Papers (Camden Society, 
1842). After the offering of a pall and a 
pound of gold, come 
‘*xxiiij" in coigne, which shalbe delyuerid vnto 
hym by the Chamberlayn; and forth with, the 
paveament afore the high aulter worshipfully 
arraied with carpetts and quisshens, the King shall 
ther lye downe groveling, whils the...... Cardinall as 
archbisshoppe saye vppon him, Deus humilium.” 
Later on it was prescribed that the king 
should make a solemn oath upon the Sacra- 
ment to observe all that he had promised. 
‘*That done, the Cardinal kneling, and the 
King lying grovelyng afor the high aulter as 
aboue,” the ‘Veni Creator Spiritus’ was to 
be sung, and a litany and prayers offered 
until, “thise orisons so ended, the King, that 
all this while hath layn grouelyng, shall rise 
and sit in the cheire before the Cardinall.” 
When the queen's turn came she was to “lie 
prostrat as the king dud afor.” 

I do not know whether this “device” was 
drawn on by the writers of any of the recent 
articles on coronation ceremonies. but it 
contains much that is of interest. The regu- 
lations about the fashioning of the king’s 
garments to facilitate the anointing are very 
apt. Breast, back, shoulders, elbows, and 
head were to be touched with the holy oil. 
Sr. 


“Our Gop, OUR HELP IN AGEs PAST.”—Allu- 
sion was made ante, p. 291, to this hymn. On 
looking into the third edition of Watts's 
‘Psalms,’ 1722, I find the words are as given 
above. So they are in Julian’s *‘ Hymnology,’ 
p. 920, where the hymn is spoken of as one of 
the choicest pieces written by Watts. Some 
interesting remarks upon the hymn are to be 
found in ‘Hymns that have Helped,’ p. 76, 
where the same version is given. The author's 
words are also to be found in the ‘ Hymnary’ 
which is in use in the Church of Scotland, 
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‘Hymnal Companion,’ and the ‘Church of 
England Hymnal,’ “ O God” has been sub- 


stituted for “Our God.” W. 5. 


Errraru or James Bossom. — The follow- 
ing is to be found on a gravestone in St. 
Paul's Churchyard at Halifax, Nova Scotia:— 

**Sacred to the memory of James, son of James 
and Catherine Bossom, who was wilfully murdered 
by Smith D. Clarke on 8 August, 1839, in the 23™ 
year of his age.” 

Clarke was convicted of the crime, but for 
reasons never disclosed was pardoned on con- 
dition of his leaving the country. Such an 
epitaph seems rare, if not unique. 

M. N. G. 


Srooi-BaALL. — This game, similar in many 
respects to cricket, was mostly played by 
women, and was common in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. In 1592 the 
following presentment was made to the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury from the parish 
of St. Paul's in that city :— 

“ We present one Bottolph Wappoll, a continual 
yamester and one of very lewd behaviour, who 
veing on May day last at Stool-ball in time of 
divine service, one of our sidesmen came and 
admonished him to leave off playing and go to 
church, for the which he fell on him and beat him, 
that the blood ran about his ears.”—Vol. 1584-92, 
part ii. fol. 123. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 

[See 3" S. xi. 457; xii. 73; 5% S. i. 34, 179, 419; 
6 S. ii. 248, 417.) 


Currew Bett at  BuckrscHam.—The 
General Indexes of the first eight series of 
*N. & Q.’ contain no fewer than forty-three 
references to the origin of the curfew bell and 
to the places (principally in England) where 
it was recently, or is at the present time rung. 
As the town of Buckingham is not included, 
the following, from the Standard of 30 Sep- 
tember, may appear in these columns :— 

“The ringing of the curfew bell was yesterday 
begun at Buckingham, in accordance with ancient 
custom. The bell is rung at six in the morning and 
at eight at night, from 29 September till 25 March 
each year. At last Easter vestry the Rev. Philip 
P. Goldingham, the newly appointed Vicar, intro- 
duced the subject as to the wisdom or otherwise of 
continuing the custom, especially in the morning, 
and several new-comers to the borough urged its 
discontinuance on the ground that it was objectless, 
but the old residents strongly supported the old 
practice. Buckingham is one of the few towns 
in England where the Pancake Bell is rung at mid- 
day on Shrove Tuesday.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMman. 

7l, Brecknock Road. 


WituiamM Barnes.—Some of your readers 
may not have seen, and may care to see, 


William Barnes's clever tetraglot epigram, or 
epigram in four languages, for the compre- 
hension of the second line of which it is only 
needful to know, or to remember, that the 
Latin for “thief” is fur, a word consisting 
of three letters, and that consequently the 
Romans used euphemistically to call a thief 
“a man of three letters.” Here are the 
lines :— 

Se I’ uom che deruba un tomo 

Trium literarum est homo, 

Celui qui dérobe trois tomes 

A man of letters must become. 

We may presume that some friend of his 
had stolen, or forgotten to return, three 
volumes of the poet’s books; whereupon 
he observes, as above, that if the man who 
steals one volume may be called a man of 
three letters (a thief), he who steals three 
volumes is likely to become a man of letters 
indeed. Parrick MAXWELL. 

Bath. 


EriGRaAM ON THE ‘Saturpay Review, 
1864.—The following lines appeared in the 
Arrow, 13 September, 1864, and seem to 
deserve perpetuity. The Saturday had re- 
marked that “critics play much the same 
part now which the Seddecess did.” It may 
ye added that the Arrow itself ran—or flew— 
for ten numbers only. Yet it was not at all 
the proverbial “fool’s bolt.” Here is the 
epigram :— 
Our hebdomadal caustic, severe upon quackery, 
Was christened the Swuperjine, long since, by 

Thackeray ; 

Men considered its bitters too nauseous and tonic, 
So some called it Saturnine ; others, Sardonic ; 
But wait long enough, a good name’s to be had, you 


see, 
For it writes itself down as the Saturday Sadducee! 
ticHarD H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


** Bratny.”—This word, I think, is usually 
supposed to be a recent Americanism. 
have just come across it in Leigh Hunt's 
‘Correspondence.’ It occurs in a letter by 
Hunt himself, addressed to Robert Bell, and 
dated 19 July, 1845 (vol. ii. p. 104) :—“ That 
was a good, hearty, brainy, valuable bit of 
existence you gave us the other night.” The 


earliest quotation in the ‘N.E.D.’ is dated 
| 1874. G. L. Apperson. 


Errors History.—In Fors- 
ter's ‘Arrest of the Five Members,’ which I 
often see quoted as an authority, the following 
|extraordinary statements are made (p. 17) 
| with regard to the condition of matters in 
Scotland at the end of the year 1641 :— 
|‘ Montrose was now a Marquis, Argyle 
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Scottish Chancellor, and the little crooked 
Field-Marshal of Balgony an English Earl.” 
Montrose was made a marquis 6 May, 1644; 
Argyle was never at any time Chancellor of 
Scotland ; and Alexander Leslie was made 
Lord Balgonie, and Earl of Leven in the 
Scotch peerage. Forster is very severe in 
condemnation of Clarendon for inaccuracy, 
and this makes it all the more unfortunate 
that he himself should have blundered so 
heavily. J. WILLcock. 
Lerwick. 


Qucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


SEAL AND OwneEr.—I wish to ascertain the 
former owner of a wax impression of a seal 
(somewhat worn) now in my possession. I 
have searched works on heraldry, and I find 
it mentioned in only one place. 

In the ‘Histoire de Cambray et du Cam- 
bresis,’ by Jean le Carpentier, vol. ii. p. 912 
(Leide, 1664), the following passage occurs :— 

“Du Pret, ou du Pré—Je connois 20 Familles de 

ce nom, dont l'une porte—de guelle A 3 pieds de 
griffons d’argent; 2, de sable A 3 lions d’argent 
couronnés d’or; 3, d’argent au chef d’azur chargé de 
3 macles d’or, d’ott sont sortis les S™ de Trietre, 
de Baudimont, de Busqueau et autres mentionnez 
cy devant.” 
Four or five more coats of arms are given: 
My seal is the last above mentioned. but sur- 
mounted by a coronet. In Baron Hercken- 
rode’s work, published two hundred years 
later, ‘ Nobiliaire des Pays Bas et du Comté 
de Bourgogne,’ compiled from De Vegiano’s, 
the coat of arms is thus given (vol. ii. p. 1591, 
Gand, 1865) :— 

“Guillaume et Jacques du Pré, fréres, furent 
anoblis par lettres du mois d’Oct. 1457 enregistrées 
4 Lille. Ils portaient pour armes: d’argent au chef 
dazur chargé de trois losanges d'or.” 

Rietstap gives it in the same form. At some 
— the mascules were filled in to form 
ozenges. 

But in the “Complément” to the above 
work (1865), vol. ii. p. 309, Baron Hercken- 
rode, under the head of the family of D’Hoop 
de Synghem, mentions the marriage in 1868 
of I. F. J. B. M. J. Ghislain Le Févere de Ten 
Hone to O. M. P. FE. Ghislaine De Cambry 
de Baudimont, “ née & Tournai le 6 Juin, 1845,” 
and gives the arms of De Cambry de Baudi- 
mont as “ d’azur trois losanges d'or.” Here 
the last-named family is of Baudimont men- 
tioned in Carpentier’s work, and the arms 


differ by having lozenges on an azure shield 

insteal of the hollow lozenge on the azure 

chef of a plain shield. I should be glad if 

any of your readers could refer me to any 

source of information to trace the direct line 

of Du Pre. J. Ropers. 
4, Paper Buildings, E.C. 


Lyncu or Ipswich.—Who was Lynch of 
Ipswich whose portrait was painted by 
Gainsborough and engraved in mezzotint 
by S. W. Reynolds? The date of birth, &c., 
would oblige. *. B. 


Ext Famity.—Can any of your readers give 
me information concerning this family? A 
Richard Ell is referred to in Lower’s ‘ Patro- 
nymica Britannica.’ Ricwarp Linn. 

229, Hereford Street, Christchurch, N.Z. 


PropiGaL Son as Sir CuarLes GRANDISON. 
—In ‘The Mill on the Floss, chap. iv., 
towards the end, there is a reference to “a 
remarkable series of pictures representing 
the Prodigal Son in the costume of Sir 
Charles Grandison.” <A friend has a set of 
five coloured prints exactly answering to this 
description. The imprint is “ London: Pub- 
lished Oct® 14, 1800, by P. Stampa, Dorring- 
ton Street, Leather Lane.” The design is 
very good; in fact, they are works of art. 
Is anything known of the artist ? 

THomas Hutcurnson. 


CITIzEN : HIs RESPONSIBILITY AND DuTIEs. 
—After many years’ absence from England 
I return ignorant of the great changes in 
municipal, educational aspects, &c., which 
have taken place. Can you advise me how 
I can most easily become acquainted with all 
my duties and responsibilities as a citizen 
—eg., my vote for M.P., County Council, 
Borough Council, Parish Council, Poor Law 
Guardians, education, &c., to complete the 
list? Is there any book or any article in any 
newspaper or periodical which will inform 
me perfectly? If not, what books shall I 
procure ? Lynsor. 

(‘The English Citizen: his Rights and Duties,’ 
published by Messrs. Methuen, should be of service. ] 


EpricramM By which of 
his works did Disraeli say that there were 
only two events in history which counted— 
the siege of Troy and the French Revolution ? 
What is the exact reference, and what are 
the precise words ? B. 


CantrersurRY Cross.—At the funeral of the 
late Assayer to the Mint, in St. Martin’s 
Church, Canterbury, the “ Canterbury cross” 
is mentioned as having been used. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly give some in- 
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formation with regard to this cross? When 
in the city a short time since, I purchased a 
small silver Maltese cross, the arms of which 
radiate from a square centre. I could only 
et conflicting statements as to the original 
rom which this model was taken, and should 
be glad of further information. M. T. M. 


18TH Hussars, 1821.—I should feel obliged 
by any one who could tell me of the following 
officers of the above regiment at that date, 
and so aid me in my rewriting the regimental 
history:—Major Charles Synge; Captains 

M. Clements (a lieutenant- colonel and 
a member of the B.D.C.), George Luard, 
Robert Coote (brother to Admiral Sir Chas. 
Coote, of 5, Connaught Place, London), 
S. O. O. Brady (who came from the 7th 
Hussars and married a Paget of Hampton 
Court), the Hon. H. P. de Montmorency, 
G. M. T. Western, and R. Wilford Brett ; 
Lieutenants W. H. Duperier, J. T. Ma- 
chell (a Yorkshire man), P. Nisbet (from 
the Buffs), Thomas Hunter, G. Schreiber 
(from the 11th Dragoons), Thomas Walker, 
Richard Doyne, Nathaniel Sneyd ; Cornets 
J. Leslie, J. Laing, William Battier (from the 
10th), G. A. Stewart, George Allen ; Riding 
Master G. Gibbs; Paymaster W. Deane; 
Quartermaster J. Collins; Surgeon W. Cham- 
bers; Assistant-Surgeon J. Quincey; and 
Veterinary-Surgeon D. Pilcher. 

Harotp Matet, Colonel. 
Radnor House, near Sandgate, Kent. 


BaRNWELL Priory, CAMBRIDGE.— Some few 
years ago an article appeared in a London 
weekly paper giving an account of excavations 
on the site of the above priory, which brought 
to light its great extent. Will any of your 
readers help me to find this notice? I think 
it appeared ejther in ‘N. «& 7 or the 
Atheneum, but Iam unable to find it in the 
index of the first publication, and have no 
opportunity of searching that of “ — 

C. 


Hove, Sussex. 


“ METROPOLITAN CANTERBURY LICENSE AND 
Autuority.”"—In a_ dedication to the 
‘Triumphs of London, a description of a 
pageant performed on 
“* Monday, Oct 30, 1693, for the entertainment of 
the Right Honble. Sir William Ashurst, Knt., Lord 
Mayor of the City of London......set forth at the 


proper Costs and Charges of the Worshipful 
Company of Merchant-Taylors, by E. 8. [i.e., 
Elkanah Settle],” 

it is stated that his lordship’s 

‘**Ancestors have been constant Assertors and 
Champions of Religion and Virtue ; Witness Your 
Lordship’s Uncle in the Reign of King Charles the 


First, who, then High Sheriff of Lancashire, had the 
hardy Christian Courage to lay a Criminal by the 
| Heels for the violation of the Sabbath day, though 
a lransgressor in that kind and at that time within 
| the Verge of Priviledge. under the Umbrage and 
Protection of the then newly publisht Metropolitan 
Canterbury License and Authority.” 

The “ Verge of Priviledge” refers, I assume, to 
the privilege of the verge of the palaces, the 
sanctuary created by the sovereign’s place of 
residence; but [ do not understand what is 
meant by the “newly publisht Metropolitan 
Canterbury License and Authority.” 

Joun Hess. 


Vanity Fatr.—Some time ago (9" S. ii. 29) 
I asked whether there was any instance of 
Vanity Fair being used to denote harmful 
frivolity earlier than the first edition of ‘The 
Pilgrim's Progress,’ 1678,and gave an example 
of Scott having caused one of his cha- 
racters to use it in ‘Old Mortality.’ I find 
that Scott also makes Master Holdenough 
employ it in ‘Woodstock,’ where he says to 
Wildrake, 

“Speak less lightly and wantonly, friend......we 
are to resist the devil that he may flee from us, and 
not to tamper with him or enter into his counsels, 
or traffic with the merchandise of his great 
Vanity Fair.”—Chap. x. 

Scott had a very great knowledge of the 
obscurer literature of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is probable he had met with the 
term somewhere in the earlier Puritan litera- 
ture, and that when Bunyan wrote his im- 
mortal work it had become a well-known 
phrase on the lips of those of the stricter 
sort. Can any one furnish proof of this, for 
at present it is but a guess ? ASTARTE. 


SHAKESPEARE CoTTaGE aT St. ALBANs — 
About four hundred yards from St. Michael’s 
Church, on the Verulam Road at St. Albans, 
is an old wooden house with overhanging 
upper story called “Shakspeare Cottage.” 
Was there a Bacon-Shakespeare controversy 
in those days, for the house looks as if it had 
existed in Bacon’s time? It is curious to find 
the name with the old spelling in that neigh- 
bourhood, W. H. M. G. 


Latin QuoTaTion.— 
Sed leva in parte mamillx 
Nil salit Arcadico 
occurs in ‘An Essay on the Origin of the 
Sciences,’ by Martinus Scriblerus, probably 
written by Parnell (‘Swift’s Works,’ vol. xii. 
p. 118). Whence comes the quotation ? 
G, CHRISTIAN. 
Uppingham. 


Suite By Corerrpce.— Recently I was 
struck with a simile in one of Coleridge's 
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‘etters, where he describes the style of Pascal 
ss “a robe of pure light.” I thought it 
criginal, but I find an almost identical ex- 
pression in Longinus. Can the source of the 
expression be traced ? W. B. 


ELIZABETHAN Porm: AuTHoR WANTED.— 
Can any one inform me who was the writer 
of the Elizabethan poem describing the cele- 
bration of the feast of Corpus Christi in pre- 
Reformation times, of which the following is 
the commencement ?— 

Shue doth ensue the solemne feast of Corpus Christi 

ay, 

Who then can shewe their wicked use and fond and 
foolish play ? 

The hallowed bread, with worship great, in silver 
Pix they beare 

om the Church, or in the Citie, passing here and 
there. 


Christes passion here derided is with sundrie maskes 
_and playes, 
Faire Ursley with hir maydens all doth passe amid 
the wayes. 
M. B. 


ArcHITEcTURAL “ — Can any of 
your readers give me information as to the 
above? There must be up and down the 
country various buildings to which the term 


“Folly ” might be applied —interesting either | 
from some peculiarity in their construction | 


or from their associations. “Cook's Folly,” 
near Bristol, is the only one of the kind which 
occurs to me at present. 2. 

Temple. 

{Architectural “‘ Follies” are numberless, as the 
late MackeNzIE E. C. Watcorr stated at 5S. x. 
186, where he instanced one from Roger of Wen- 
dover in 1228.] 


Wuic Token. —In Lockhart’s ‘Commen- 
tarys’ (‘Lockhart Papers,’ 4to, 1817, vol. i. 
p. 462) the following passage occurs :— 

“They [the Whigs] caused make severall 
thousand figures of a small fusie about two inches 
long in brass, and some few in silver and gold, which 
were to be dispersed among the chiefs and more 
zealous of the party as a signall in the day of tryall.” 
Are any of these tokens known to be in 
existence? What is meant by “ figures of a 
small fusie ” ? 

Godalming. 


JOHNSON AND Master —Can any one give 
me information concerning a Mrs. Johnson 
and her second husband, a Capt. Master, of 
the Chester man-of-war? They were married 
after 1738 and before 1753. She was related 
to the Byng family, and her daughter by her 
first marriage, Elizabeth Johnson, married in 
1753 Domenico Angelo (the fencing master). 
The Johnson family are supposed to have 


been in the navy, and many of them are 
buried in the Isle of Sheppey. XAVIER. 


Attias Wantep.— What atlas or map 
shows Racova, where (1475) Stephen the 
Great of Moldavia beat the Turks ; Bubovac, 
“the mighty fortress” (‘Cam. Mod. Hist.’ 
i. 73); and Corvitri in the patrimony of 
St. Peter (¢b., p. 110)? X. 


Cook: Rererenck WANTED. — 
One of Eliza Cook’s poems — viz. ‘The 
Sacrilegious Gamesters’—is founded on an 
incident related in a work entitled ‘ Sketches 
of a Seaport Town.’ I shall be glad if any 
reader can tell me the author of the work, or 
where I can get it or see it, together with the 
name of the seaport town. B. CLark. 


Replies, 
COLERIDGE’S ‘CHRISTABEL. 
(9t" x. 326, 388, 429.) 

I see by the tone of his remarks at the 
last reference that Cot. Pripeaux is dis- 
pues to view my strictures on the Hollings 

ibliography of Coleridge in the light of a 
personal attack on himself. Cot. 
refers to “the charge which he [7.e, Mr. 
Hutcuinson] has brought against myself,” 
and actually writes as if I had feloniously 
flung an ampersand at his head: “the missile 
[my poor little &ec. !], though thrown with 
much goodwill, has missed its mark.” 

Now of Co. Pripgaux I know absolutely 
nothing, save that his name appears on the 
title-page of the Hollings bibliography as 
reviser, corrector, and enlarger of the late 
Mr. Shepherd's work, and that he is a 
copious writer on a wide diversity of topics 
both in ‘N. & Q.’ and also, occasionally, in 
the Atheneum. Why, then, suspect me of 
personal motives when my sole concern was 
with the book, not with its editor? If by his 
reference to “those in his own line of busi- 
ness” Con. PRipEAUX would imply that I am 
a rival bibliographer, he is ludicrously astray. 
I am but a poor (I would fain hope) harmless 
student ; and it was simply as a student, a 
reverential student. of the great poet and 
critic whose bibliography is now under dis- 
cussion that I wrote the strictures of which 
PripeauX complains. 

To come to particulars. Co. PRIDEAUX is 
vexed because when, in the course of my 
reply, | had occasion to refer to his collation 
of ‘ Christabel’ I described the title-page as 
“ given with verbal accuracy, but with certain 
errors of punctuation, &c.” What is there 
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here so much amiss? Does Cot. Prrpeavx | 


really think that I either could or should 
have described as correct, without any quali- 
fication whatsoever, a bibliographical tran- 
script in which there are no fewer than five 
typographical errors? In this transcript a 
semicolon is substituted for the original 
colon, a comma is intruded, another comma 
is substituted for the original full stop, and 
two hyphens are omitted. 


much or little intrinsic importance 1s not the 
point. We are now dealing with biblio- 
graphy, which, as everybody knows, is largely 
concerned with such mnutie. Cor. PRIDEAUX, 
who, in his reply of 15 November (ante, 
p. 389), is careful to note the omission of a 
colon in H. T.’s copy of the title-page (p. 326), 
is displeased with me for having failed to do 
so and for having described H. T.’s copy, 
wanting the said colon, as “‘correct.” | 
may say that [ too had observed H. T.'s 
omission ; but occurring as it did, not in a 
formal bibliography, but in the course of a 
query in this journal, I did not deem it 
necessary to prolong my reply by calling 
special attention to it. H. T. might not 
have seen a proof; the colon might have 
been in his copy, and even in the proof, 
but might have been squeezed out, as so 
often happens with a point coming, as this 
one would, at the very end of the line. Any- 
how, I did not apply to H. T.’s copy the same 
standard of accuracy which students, one 
and all, would apply to the collations of a 
bibliography ; and if in so doing I erred, I 
cheerfully confess my fault. I characterized 
H. T.’s copy of the title-page, which lacks one 
colon, as “correct”; and for this act, let us 
say, of misplaced leniency Cot. Pripeaux 
jumps upon me, while at the same time he 
complains because I have indicated the five 
“errors of punctuation, &c.,” in his transcript. 
I have transgressed, that is, by noting, and 
again I have transgressed by having failed 
to note, certain minute inaccuracies of tran- 
scription. [ should have duly pointed out 
H. T.’s one error, and have discreetly winked 
at the ‘ Bibliography’'s’ five errors, and then, 
no doubt, all would have been well. Whether 
these five errors are chargeable to Con 


PRIDEAUX or to the compositor is a question | 


which that stout scapegoat and the colonel 
must settle between themselves. I bring no 
charge against any man; [ simply observe 
that in the collation of ‘Christabel’ five 
errors occur in the transcript of the title- 
page alone. 

But, objects Cot. PripeEaux, just because 
of these five minute errors Mr. HutcHinson 


Whether these | 
five errors, severally .or collectively, are of | 


condemns the whole bibliography ! Not so; 
| I assert that the book is useless to the serious 
student because it exhibits many errors “ of 
the kind most fatal in bibliography.” Cot. 
PRIDEAUX’S attitude compels me to point out 
one or two of these. Take, then, the section 
headed ‘Contributions in Prose and Verse 
to the Courier’ (p. 36). Not a syllable do 
we find here about Coleridge’s letters on 
Maturin’s tragedy of ‘Bertram,’ five in 
number, which appeared, at short intervals, 
from Thursday, 29 August, 1816, onwards, 
in the columns of the Courier! These 
letters were, I may observe in passing, 
reprinted in 1817 (with some omissions from 
the first of the series) in ‘ Biographia 
Literaria.” Again, take the statement on 
p. 56: ‘“*An original poem of Coleridge's, 
entitled ‘ Water-Ballad, was contributed to 
the Atheneum in 1831.” So far back as 
3 June, 1893, I explained in the columns of 
the Academy (see also Atheneum, No. 3656, 
20 Nov , 1897, p. 702) that the ‘ Water-Ballad’ 
is a translation of Frangois Antoine Eugéne de 
Planard’s ‘ Barcarolle de Marie,’ an incidental 
song in that writer’s opera of ‘ Marie’ (set to 
music by Hérold). The ‘ Barcarolle’ will be 
found on p. 189 of Masson’s ‘La Lyre 
Frangaise.’ Here, for the present, 1 must 
stop. In a future note ~— (Editor 
permitting) to deal with Cov. PripEaux’s 
positions touching Hazlitt and the Ldin/urgh 
Review. THomas 


Mr. T. Hutcurson merits our thanks for 
his account of the interesting textual varia- 
tion at ll 8-9 of ‘ Christabel.’ However, his 
advice to H. T.—to eschew Coleridge biblio- 
graphies and to consult Mr. J. D. Campbell's 
notes—is rather inopportune in this con- 
nexion ; for some unapparent reason, Mr. 
Campbell's notes, usually precise and far- 
reaching, do not even allude to the important 
variation in the passage in question. In fact, 
Prof. W. M. Tweedie in Modern Language 
Notes, xii. p. 191, made an inquiry concern- 
ing the source of the reading adopted in 
Campbell’s text without a word of explana- 
tion; and apparently no response to the 
query was forthcoming at that time (1897). 
Moreover, Mr. Hurcuinson needlessly ques- 
tions the accuracy of the late Richard Herne 
Shepherd’s citation of a third edition of 
‘Christabel’ in 1816. There is now a copy 
of that edition in the British Museum, listed 
in the Supplementary Catalogue. 

Joun Louts Haney. 

Central High School, Philadelphia. 


” (9% S. x. 384).—The late Rev. 


G. G. Perry, Canon of Lincoln, &., in his 
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‘Life of St. Hugh of Avalon’ (London, 1879, | stairs was originally known as ‘The King’s 
p. 153), quotes Giraldus as giving this amongst | Wedding,’ then as ‘ Music on the Stairs,’ and 
instances of the grotesque ignorance which | finally, when it was first shown to the public, 


X. Dec. 20, 1902.) 


prevailed among the clergy in the twelfth 
century. Canon Perry’s words are :— 
“Another [priest], confused by the words 
running together, asked what was meant by 
busi//is. The learned man to whom he applied 


beginning of the next bus i//is.” 
Canon Perry does not give the reference to 
Giraldus, so I cannot tell whether the latter 
gives the story as hailing from Italy or from 
some other country. 
Giipert H. F. Vane. 
The Rectory, Wem, Salop. 


The version given by Zambaldi is that the 
cleric read in his breviary “ in die,” which he 
translated by “le Indie”; but he owned he 
was puzzled by “ busillis.” Hence the phrase 
“ Qui sta il busillis” (“ Here is the crux”). 

H. A. Strone. 

University College, Liverpool. 


Sr. Katuertne’s Hosprrat, Recent’s Park 


(9 S. x. 428).—Two or three years ago | had | 


occasion to look up, at the Inner Temple and | nde! and . a 
real coin, is=to 6 stivers, or 6j\d. R. B. B. 


elsewhere, the polemics of the promotion and 
construction of St. Katharine’s Dock My 
recollection is that in several of the pam- 
phlets referred to the old charity was men- 
tioned, and I have the impression that the 
dock was constructed on the site of the 
Hospice or Hospital, which was removed to 
Regent’s Park. The references to the charity 
were neither important nor very direct, and 
probably they are not what is required. I 
offer these remarks, however, on the off- 
chance of their being of any use. 
Owen. 

‘Tne Gotpen Starrs’ (9 S. x 427).—This 
well-known work has already been the 
subject of an unanswered query (9 8. iii. 
88). But why should the picture have any 
definite subject at all, or be anything more 
than a material representation of one of those 
sights that 

youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream, 

for the artist's idea of a picture was “a 
beautiful romantic dream of something that 
hever was, never will be—in a light better 
than any light that ever shone—in a land no 
one can define or remember, only desire—and 
the forms divinely beautiful”? However, the 
subject is really not so enigmatic after all. 
This composition then of a “sad Mantegnesque 
and beautiful company ” of eighteen minstrels 


“ 


| badly printed. 


died March, 1640. 
died 1643) was sister to Sir Edward Peyto, 
of Chesterton, co. Warwick. 
daughter Katharine married, 30 May, 1637, 
at Kingsthorpe, Sir Richard Raynsford, Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench (1676), 
and was by him ancestress of a numerous 


las * The Golden Stairs.’ 


It has been said of the original that in it 


|‘*a decorative motive was elaborated into a 


picture almost as sweet and delicate in its 


18, l : | colour as a white lily.” It was shown in the 
was fairly puzzled until the priest showed, at the | 
bottom of his missal page, in die, and at the| 


spring exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1880, and afterwards, I believe, became the 
property of Lord Battersea. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG, 


Groat: Bits (9 S. ix. 84, 454).—With 
reference to the coin (bit) the following 
might interest your correspondent. In a 
‘Geographical Grammar,’ &c., by William 
Guthrie, published in 1777, and printed by 
J. Knox, E. & C. Dilly, and G. Robinson, 
London, I find on p. 750, under ‘ W. Indies, 
English,’ in table of money, “75 pence=a 
Bit=5%d.” The $ in 7} and the 8 in 2 are 
In the French West Indies 
15 sols=1 scalin, also=to 52d. A sol seems 
to have been an imaginary coin. Under 
‘Flanders and Brabant’ a scalin is shown 
as 53¢7., an imaginary coin=to 6 petards. 
Also under ‘ Holland and Zealand’ a svalin, a 


Samuet Ciarke, D.D. §. x. 408),— 
There is a good pedigree of Samuel Clerke, 
D.D., who was of Kingsthorpe, co. North- 
ampton, in the Heralds’ College (2 D. xiv, 
111). Presumably he was the rector of 
St. Peter's, Northampton, 1608 to 1640. He 
was certainly born 14 December, 1582, and 
His wife Margaret (who 


Their eldest 


progeny, including (¢nter alos) G. E. C, 


P.S.—The Samuel Clercke, D.D., who mar- 


ried at Canterbury Cathedral, 13 September, 


1635, “ Mrs. Katherine Simpson” was, appa- 


rently, no relation to the above. 


Str Nicnotas (9 §., viii. 283, 373 ; 


ix. 193, 353).—I hope DuNHEVED will excuse 
the delay in replying to his intimation of 
my error. The 

‘History of the Suburbs of Exeter,’ by 
Charles Worthy, 1892, and Vivian’s ‘ Visi- 
tations of Cornwall.’ On examination I find 
that Grace, daughter of Sir George Smith, 
who married Sir Bevill Grenvile, of Stow, 
was heir to her mother, who was probably 


I consulted were the 


descending a curved flight of pale golden! the second wife of Sir George and widow 
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of Peter Bevill, son of John of Killgrath. 
That being so, Sir Nicholas would be by 
the first wife, named by Mr. Pink Joan, 
daughter of James Walker. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Lapy Wuirtmore S. x. 268, 318, 395, 
450).—I have to thank the proprietors of the 
Hyde Park Fine-Art Gallery, 30, St. George's 
Place, 8S. W., for their courtesy in showing 
me the ‘Lady Whitmore’ which they 
described in ‘N. & Q.’ at the last reference. 
It is not the ‘Lady Whitmore’ about which 
I have been inquiring, but the “ Miss Brooks” 
of De Grammont’s ‘ Memoirs,’ whom Cot. 
PripEAUX has already brought before us, and 
who is the ‘Lady Whitmore’ of Hampton 
Court. I was, however, greatly interested 
to find that the ‘Sir George Whitmore’ by 
Cornelis Janssens, which has lately been 
through their hands, is a replica of one which 
is in the collection where Zurbaran’s ‘ Lady 
Whitmore’ is. It has been suggested to me 
that Lady Whitmore, as the wife of a well- 
known loyalist, may have been one of the 
Cavalier exiles who gathered round Cotting- 
ton and Digby at Madrid, after the execution 
of Charles I., and may have been painted by 
Zurbaran at that time. Can any one who is 
acquainted with the Proceedings of the 
Committee for Compounding tell me if 
there is any evidence to support this theory ! 
I know that Sir George Whitmore was long 
imprisoned in the Tower, and that after his 
release he continued to live on at Balmes 
House, Hackney ; but I do not know the fate 
of the Whitmores of Apley after the fall of 
the monarchy. Did the connexion of the 
Acton family with the Continent begin as 
early as this? Z. 


Tue Nationat AntHemM 8. ix. 206),— 
I have lately met with the following :— 

“La marquise de Créqui raconte dans ses Mémoires 
que, lorsque Louis XLV. venait visiter la maison de 
Saint-Cyr, les jeunes pensionnaires, au moment out 
il entrait dans la chapelle. chantaient a l’unisson 
une sorte de motet, dont les paroles étaient de la 
supérieure directrice de la maison et dont le fameux 
Lulli avait fait la musique. Les paroles étaient 
celles-ci :— 

Grand Dieu, sauvez le roi ! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le roi ! 
Vive le roi! 
Qu’a jamais glorieux, 
Louis victorieux, 
Voie ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis. 
Grand Dieu, sauvez le roi! 
Et maintenant voici, dit-on, comment ce chant 
passa le détroit : le compositeur allemand Haendel, 
qui était maitre de la musique du roi d’Angleterre 
Georges I", se trouvant un jour a Saint-Cyr, entendit 
exécuter ce motet; il demanda a en transcrire les 


aay et la musique. De retour 4 Londres, il 
offrit au roi, comme étant, dit-on, de sa composi- 
tion ; le chant fut trés goiité et peu A peu devint 
Telle serait l’origine ‘God save the 
sing’ ou ‘queen,’ chant national anglais.” 

On reference to the ‘Souvenirs de la Mar- 
quise de Créquy’ (1842) I there find sub- 
stantially the same statement, and a reference 
is also given to La Mode of 23 July, 1831. 
I see that in the correspondence on this 
question in the 8" Series of ‘N. & Q.’ allu- 
sion was made as to a possible German origin 
for the tune, but I do not see any reference 
to its having been made in France. Is there 
any foundation for the Marquise de Créquy’s 
assertion, which seems a very circumstantial 
one? Atall events, the resemblance of the 
words is striking, unless of course it can be 
proved that they are a translation from the 
English, or is it merely a coincidence? 

Epwarp LATHAM. 

61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 

[At the reference given in the heading a Jacobite 
origin was suggested, and a note stated that the 
matter was discussed at great length in 8" S. x., xi., 
and xii.] 


fouBILIAc’s Bust or Pore (9 S. x. 408, 
471).—Roubiliac’s terra-cotta bust of Pope 
was lent to the bicentenary exhibition at 
Twickenham by John Murray IL, father of 
the present head of the famous publishing 
firm. This was in 1888, a few years before 
Mr. Murray’s death ; and I should imagine 
that the bust is now in possession of his son 
and successor. 

D. OswaLtp Hunter-Bratr, O.S.B. 
Oxford. 


Monument TO GENERAL Cureton (9% §, 
x. 227, 291, 398).—The following graphic 
account of the death of this gallant officer 
at Ramnagar, shortly before the battle of 
Chilianwallah in 1849, is extracted from 
‘Decisive Battles of India,’ by Col. G. B. 
Malleson, and may merit insertion :-— 

“Burning with indignation at the very idea of 
the enemy carrying off a trophy in the very first 
action of the campaign, Colonel Havelock, com- 
manding the Mth Light Dragoons, demanded and 
obtained permission to drive the enemy back. The 
l4th, accompanied by the 5th Native Light 
Cavalry, charged, then, upon the advancing Sikhs 
with so much fury that they rolled them back in 
disorder. Hoping then to recover the gun, the 
l4th pursued their advantage, and dashed forward 
to the ground on which it lay. But here not only 
did the heavy sand tell on the horses, but they 
came within range of the batteries on the right 
bank. Under cover of this fire, too, the Sikh 
infantry rallied and returned to the charge. In 
the fight that followed Havelock was. slain. 
Cureton, who had witnessed the charge, gallopin 
down to withdraw the I4th from the unequ 
contest, was shot through the heart. The cavalry 
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then fell back, leaving the gun still on the sand. |in ‘Glimpses of our Ancestors in Sussex, 
During the day the enemy succeeded in carrying it | second series, by C. Fleet, 1883, p. 105, but 
of. Such was the combat of Ranmagar, an affair | probably the best account would be found 


entailing considerable—the more to be regretted age 
because useless—loss on the British army. The|!2 the volumes of the inwniuamaeaaa fg 


object aimed at—the retirement of the Sikhs to the Sussex Archeological Society. 
right bank—had been gained by the mere display : 
of the British troops. The subsequent fighting was 3uss Querigs (9 8. x. 386).— Many articles 
unnecessary butchery, which caused the loss to the | relative to the various publications illustrated 
British army of two splendid officers, Cureton and by the late R. W. Buss also appeared in 
Havelock, and eighty-four men, killed, wounded, ‘N. & Q. 5!" S. iii, iv., vii. At p. 330 of the 
and missing. Besides this, it gave great encourage- | - 

ment to the Sikhs, who could boast that in their | first-named volume ‘a complete list of his 
first encounter they had met the British not | works” will be found above the signature 


unequally.” —Pp. 400-1. of his son Mr. ALFrep Buss 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. Everarp Home CoLEMAN. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 71, Brecknock Road. 


Jupiter or Georce ILL. (7 iii.| “Tarriers” (9 S. x. 406).—** Tarrier” for 
406, 502 ; iv. 7, 115, 258) —The following is in | “terrier” is still in common use in the Mid- 
a MS. commonplace book, under date “ Dun- lands and North of England. There is an old 


bar, 31 October, 1809” :— conundrum, “ What kind of dog is the dog- 
Song after the Jubilee Day, 1809. star?” to which the answer is, ‘‘A skye- 
* Dainty Geordie.’ tarrier.” 


Tune, * Dainty Davie.’ 


Now, here we ’re met to take our glass, Prin Pictures (9 §. x. 308, 375).—Shortly 
An’ a’ our party jars suppress, before his death Mr. Andrew W. Tuer made 
An’ wi’ ae mouth a to confess me a present of his ‘ Old-Fashioned Children’s 
Dainty Books,’ a collection and reprint of many little 
books familiar in early days. From the pre- 
Whilst every nation's on the rack fatory introduction the following explanation 
That does nae like our Geordie. is extracted : - 
Chorus. *Pricking pictures with pins was another agree- 


Then for his sake we’ll tak’ a cil] able accomplishment. The pins were of several 
thicknesses, the broad lines and heavy shadows 
An’ to the lip our glasses fill, 
We'll tilt them off wi right goodwill being pricked on paper with stout, and the finer 
An’ drink long life to Geordie work with thin pins. A toothed wheel with sharp 
= : woints was used for outlines. For filling up large 
I I 


These fifty years he’s steer’d the helm, spaces two or more wheels were mounted on one 
A time nae doubt o’ great alarm, axle. Without such labour-saving appliances, the 
But here we ‘re a’ wi’ little harm, more ambitious and microscopically minute pin- 
Our Pilot, Dainty Geordie : pricked pictures, specimens of which survive, could 
Some Kings hae tumbied heels o’er head, not have been achieved.”—P. xiv. 
Now ithers reigning in their stead, Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


And mony ane o’ them are dead, 


A Tew ‘ne Rec , y “idge. 
Since we crown’d Dainty Geordie. Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge 


There's Bonaparte o'er the sea, CrrcuM¥Lex Accent(9" 8. x 346).—Girault- 
| bee, Duvivier observes in his ‘Grammaire des 
Grammaires'' (1844 ed., p. 975) :— 
For mony Kings has he seen out, _*Pour le mot théatre usage a triomphé de 
And empires whirléd roundabout, létymologie. L’ Académie, en 1835, a persévéré dans 
But he himself is yet fu’ stout, l'emploi de T’accent circonflexe......Ce mot devrait 
Our ain auld Dainty Geordie. écrire puisque d 
évidemment de ¢heatrwn ; mais ici tous les lexi- 
0 wad they sheath the bludy knife, cographes, et usage généralement adopté, en ont 
An’ Nations bury a’ their strife, décidé autrement.” 
An’ no sae thirst for ither’s life, “ . ” i 
1 hope it is nae Geordie An accent circumflex,” says Marin de la 
But 1’ll no speak about the war, Voye (‘Comparative French Grammar, 
wits that should breed an unco’ jar ; p. 250), “is used over long « that precedes ch 
e came nae here to hae a spar, and ¢ natural ”—a rule enunciated also by the 


But just sing Dainty Geordie. 


Ch grammarian previously cited. Napoléon 


— Landais, in his ‘Grammaire’ (1835, p. 190), 
W. instructs us to circumflex thédtre, formerly 
Eartuworks at Burrnam (9 §S. x. 129,| written theastre, on account of the derivation 

214).—A description of this oppidum and of theatrum from the Greek GeaoGa. But I 

others in the vicinity of Pulborough is given think that the introduction of the sibilant 


= 
= a 
a 
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was not dictated by the Greek etymon, but 
was a device of the old grammarians to mark 
the length of the vowel; hence also the 


ancient spellings ertresme, supresme. 
F. ADAMs. 


Théitre probably takes the circumflex from 
a fancied resemblance with the depreciative 
ending -dtre, which is rightly accented to 


mark the suppression of s as seen in blanchdtre 


French accents will be found in the Modern 


Language Monthly for October, 1891. It is 


to be regretted that Darmesteter in his ‘ His- 
torical Grammar’ does not treat of the sub- 
ject. Students seldom understand the theory 
of French accentuation. H. A. STRONG. 

University College, Liverpool. 

Votre correspondant demande la significa- 
tion de l’accent circontlexe sur le mot théditre, 
&e. Il dit aussi “encore fréquemment em- 
ployé” (‘still frequently used ”): il a da dire 
toujours employé, car, de nos jours, l’omettre, 
c'est une faute d’orthographe. Quant a sa 
signification, il n’y en a pas, 4 ce qu'il parait ; 
c’est le tyran l'usage qui a triomphe, et il 
faut que tout le monde, méme les savants, 
s'inclinent devant lui. Voici ce que dit 
l'édition que j'ai de la ‘Grammaire des 
Grammaires’ (1867, tome ii. p. 975); ordi- 
nairement les dictionnaires ne font pas allu- 
sion a ce point. 

“On va voir que pour le mot fhedfre usage a 
triomphé de l’étymologie ; il en est de méme pour 
le mot dme...... Or la contraction qui rend la pre- 
miére syllabe longue, tandis qu'elle est bréve dans 
amour yui n’est pas contracté, nous semble un 
motif suttisant pour admettre l’accent circonflexe.— 


** Theatre.—Ce mot devrait, par les mémes motifs, 
s‘écrire sans accent, puisque d’ailleurs il vient 
évidemment de theatrum; mais ici tous les lexi- 
cographes et Tusage généralement adopté en ont 
décidé autrement.” — Domergue, p. 206 de ses 
*Solut. Gramm.’ 

Quant a l'usage, le tout-puissant, jai re- 
marqué¢ que dans le ‘ Dictionnaire de Trévoux’ 
(1771) on se sert de l'accent circonflexe pour 
le mot thédtre, mais non pas pour les lettres 
majuscules, tout en conservant l’accent aigu 
(sur l’e) partout. Il m’est avis qu'il n’y a rien 
a faire que d'accepter l’inévitable en l’espéce. 

Epwarp LATHAM. 

61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 

PRONUNCIATION oF “NG” (9" S. x. 266, 
393).—My recollection of Liverpool speech 
does not quite agree with what Mr. 
Etwortnuy says. I have, indeed, frequently 
heard there the double g in “singing,” 
“bringing,” and “ringing” — this was 
strongly impressed upon me by the singing 


in Sunday schools of the popular hymp 
“When, His salvation bringing” —but [ 
have also heard, though not so often, such 
words as “younger,” “stronger,” and 
“longer ” pronounced as Mr. ELWORTHY says 
they are pronounced in the South. I havea 
friend, born, it is true, in Cheshire, but a 
Liverpool man for fifty years, who always 
so pronounces them, and this is the more 


=/lanchastre, and the Anglo-Italian poetaster | remarkable because he is exceptionally wel] 
=poetastro. An admirable paper on the 


educated, and has no other peculiarity of 


| speech. If, as is probable, he sees this note, 


I hope he will explain himself. —_C.. C. 
REFERENCES WANTED (9 x. 268, 351)— 

In Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion’ the lines are as 
follows :— 

Who ne’er his Bread in Sorrow ate, 

Who ne'er the mournful Midnight hours 

Weeping upon his Bed has sat, 

He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 

NortnH MIpLanp, 


MomMSEN AND Brutus 8. x. 303, 417),— 
Consul and consulere are both derived from 
con and salire (see Vanicek, ‘ Etymologisches 
Worterbuch,’ vol. ii. p. 1025). Con-sil-ere is 
“to come together,” hence to consult. The 
root sa/ meant originally merely ‘to go”; 
its meaning was in time specialized, now to 
leap, as in sal-ire ; now to flow, as in-sul-a, 
lit. “what is in the flow” (cf. Corssen, 


|‘ Aussprache und Betonung,’ vol. ii. p. 70). 


Herpert A. Strona, 
University College, Liverpool. 


LIGHTOWLER SURNAME (9 §. x. 326, 414), 
—This was not an uncommon name in Lan- 
cashire during the period covered by the 
Wigan registers, 1580-1625, and is still in 
existence. It is from the place-name Light 
Alders, and both forms are found in the 
Rochdale parish registers. Light Hazles is 
another place-name, and a reservoir not far 
from Lightowlers, near Rochdale, is. still 
called Light Hazles. Henry Brier ey. 

Mabs Cross, Wigan. 


I think the origin of this name may be 
found in the fact indicated by Dr. Forsnaw 
at the last reference of its being a common 
surname in Bradford and neighbourhood. 
An “owler” was a wool smuggler, so called 
because he went abroad at night like an owl 
conveying wool or prohibited goods to the 
coast to be shipped contrary to law. The 
odium that would attend the exploits of the 
smuggler to-day was very often absent in 
the flourishing days of ‘‘ free-trade”; and 
since Bradford has so long maintained its 
supremacy as the principal centre of the 


| worsted trade it is probable that a light 
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owler was one who smuggled wool either by 
the light of day or in a smaller way than | 
that of the regular professors of the “ trade,” | 
a trade which was certainly not considered a | 
dishonourable one by the great majority of 
the class from which the smugglers sprang. | 
For accounts of conflicts between owlers and 

parties of soldiers, before the revenue officers | 
were thought of, see the Weekly Journal, 

23 September and 28 October, 1721. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 


PorrLe (9 S. x. 208, 294, 370).—There is 
also the surname Popplewell, formerly well 
known in this neighbourhood, and the place- 
name Poppleton, which occurs in Yorkshire. 
“Popple” is an old form of poplar (see Halli- 
well). Perhaps it is worth mentioning that 
in Nottinghamshire I have frequently heard 
piles (hemorrhoids) called “ the popples.” 

Cc. C. B. 


Epworth. 


An earlier instance of this good old word 
occurs in Horstmann’s ‘ Altenglische Legen- 
den,’ 1881 :— 

Bot hale and faire hir child scho fand, 
With the water pop/es him playand. 
P. 14, |. 268. 
A. SMyTHeE PALMER. 

See ‘Heart of Midlothian,’ chap. xviii. 

. 208, People’s Edition : ** Over a’ the bits of | 

nny waves that are poppling and plashing 
against the rocks.” J. F. 


Tue Corr (9 S. x. 285, 374).—Will MR. | 


Lambeth Palace—MS. 8. 976, fo. 4. That it 
is the original letter there can be no doubt, 
and it is signed by Bacon himself, and still 
bears the seal which he attached to it. “The 
allusion to ‘ concealed poets,’” says Spedding, 
“T cannot explain.” Nor, apparently, can 
any other student of Bacon’s Vite and works. 
I lay no stress, as Q. V. does, upon the two 
words being printed in italics in the ‘Re- 
suscitatio. What the Baconians ask is a 
feasible explanation of Bacon's expression 
**concealed poets,” what poetry he was con- 
cealing, and what was the necessity for such 
concealment. 

Mr. W. E. Witson also asks me to explain 
the statement of Henry Chettle that “ divers 
of quality [it should be ‘‘ worship”] have 
reported his (Shakespeare’s) facetious grace 
in writing which approves his art.” I have 
authorities at my back who maintain that 
this is an entirely mistaken allusion to 
Shakespeare. Chettle expressly says that 
Green's letter was “ written to divers play- 
makers,” and “by one or two of them” 
offensively taken ; that is, that certain of 
those to whom the letter was addressed took 
exception to his statements, such as Mar- 
lowe being an atheist, &c. Now Shakespeare 
was not one of those to whom the letter was 
written. In the letter he was described as 
“an upstart crow,” one of the “puppits” 
against whom the play-makers addressed are 
particularly warned. This theory was very 
ably supported by Mr. Howard Staunton in 
the Atheneum, 7 February, 1874, identify- 


Mattuews kindly give me the name of any | ing “young Juvenal,” the possessor of the 
one of the “many Anglican churches ” in| “facetious grace in writing,” as Nash, and 
which “the curious practice prevails of cele-| the other play-makers addressed as Marlowe 
brating the Communion vested in Wee 7 | and Peele. Mr. F. G. Fleay adopts a similar 
- ©. B. | view, that “Shakespeare was not one of 
Rererence Wantep (9% §. x. 387).—The| those who took offence,” and Dr. Ingleby 
idea in Leopardi’s lines is borrowed from | also admits —_ ry os rs 
Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 279 :— ines cannot apply to Shakespeare. Even 
Audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite solem. if they did, they ~y | of little value, as 
For references see Mayor, «d loc., or Clarendon | Chettle acknowledges oe not personally 
Press edition. The idea entertained by Epi- | acquainted = Lae 7 got his 
curus, Posidonius, and others of the Epicurean information inte 
school of philosophy was that the sun hissed | 
as it was daily extinguished by the water of 
the sea (cf. Val. Flaccus, ii. 36, 37; Statius, As to Ben Jonson’s testimony, Baconians 
‘Silva,’ ii. 7, 27). H. A. Srrone. — | generally agree that Jonson was in the secret 
University Vollege, Liverpool. with both Bacon and Shakespeare. Shake- 
: speare may not have concealed it even from 
SHAKESPEARE'S SEVENTY - SIXTH SoNNET | his friends, who may have supported him 
(9 S. x. 125, 274, 412).—In reply to Q. V. it| in his assumption of the authorship—the 
may interest him to know that Rawley’s | members of the theatre for their own sakes, 
‘Resuscitatio’ (1657) is not “our primary | and his other friends for his. If Sir Henry 
authority” for Bacon's letter to Sir John | Irving at the present day were to produce 
Davies in which he alludes to himself as a pays by the Lord Chancellor, tacitly attri. 
| 


“concealed poet.” The original letter is in| buted to himself, and the “ soft impeach, 
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ment ” never denied, would he not be credited 
with the authorship? How many people 
kept the secret of the authorship of the 
Novels” till Scott acknowledged 
them as his? This acknowledgment Bacon 
could not afford to make, for many reasons. 
Bacon also may have pledged his friends to 
respect his incognito. As it is, the state- 
ments of Ben Jonson, made after Shake- 
speare’s death, do not appear to me to be 
incompatible with his being in the secret. 
He practically put the heads of Shakespeare 
and Bacon under the same hat when he 
declared of the former that his works were 
superior to “all that insolent Greece or 
haughty Rome sent forth,” and of the latter 
that his works were to be “ preferred either 
to insolent Greece or haughty Rome.” Mr. 
F. G. Fleay says: “Little value is to be 
attributed to the abundant praise lavished 
on him [Shakespeare] by Jonson in com- 
mendatory verses after his death.” What he 
said of him during his life was far from com- 
plimentary, but * De mortuis,” &c. . 

As to the testimony of Heminge and 
Condell (even they may have been in the 
secret, and purposely misled their readers), 
Dr. Ingleby, editor of ‘The Centurie of 
Prayse’ and ‘Shakespeare Allusion Books,’ 
writes: “‘ Unfortunately for their credit and 
our satisfaction, their prefatory statement 
contains, or at least suggests, what they 
must have known to be false”; while Mr. 
Madden declares: ‘*The authority of the 
First Folio is uniformly rejected, the asser- 
tions of its editors discredited...... They suc- 
ceeded in imposing on the simple, guileless 
Ben Jonson, who was induced to lend the 
authority of his great name to their under- 
taking.” How little they knew of Shake- 
speare may be gathered from their statement | 
that the plays in the Folio were printed | 
“absolute in their numbers, as he conceived 
them,” and their placing on the title-page the | 
words, “Published according to the True| 
Originall Copies.” Mr. Sidney Lee, in refer- 
ence to this, remarks: “ It is doubtful if any 

jlay were printed as it came from his pen...... 
he First Folio text is often markedly inferior 
to that of the sixteen pre-existent quartos, 
which were available the use of the 
editors.” Convicted in one false statement, 
Hemminge and Condell’s general testimony 
as to Shakespeare must be accepted with 
caution. 

My letter is already too long, so I am pre 
cluded from replying to Mr. Witson’s other 
arguments, eg., the restriction of the line 
“And made myself a motley to the view ” to 
the vocation of an actor, although it seems | 


to me to apply equally well to that of a play. 
writer, and his meaning of the words “a 
despised weed.” Whatever may have been 
the intention of the writer when he wrote 
the plays, there can be no doubt that he h 

as Bacon says, “procured the good of all 
men.” GEORGE STRONACH. 


Lorp’s PRAYER IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 
(9 S. x. 445).—How any one in the present 
century can attribute this version to the 
twelfth century passes all comprehension. 
The absurdity of it was fully exposed by me 
in ‘N. & Q. (6 S. xii. 169) in 1885, when I 
pointed out at the same time that it abounds 
in errors. Perhaps I may just repeat here 
what I have said already, that “ Pope Adrian 
died in A.D. 1159, quite half a century before 
the earliest known instance of the metre in 
which this version is written.” Our know- 


‘ledge of the history of our own language 


still leaves much to be desired. See ‘A Stu- 
dent’s Pastime,’ p. 206. 
Watrer W. SKeat. 

DreAM-LORE (9 §S, x. 269, 351).—I remem- 
ber as distinctly as if it had occurred last 
night a dream with which I was visited a 
little before I was four years old. 1 thought 
that two men, neither of whom I knew, had 
possession of me, and were lowering me into 
a well. I was very frightened. There was 
water at the bottom, but each time these evil 
men lowered me down the water suddenly 
disappeared. It seemed to vanish into the 
bottom, but rose again as soon as I was drawn 
up. The well in my dream was in a part of 
the garden at Northorpe Hall, near here, with 
which I was quite familiar, but in my waking 
life I could not find any trace of it on or near 
the spot. Epwarp 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Peace, RETRENCHMENT, AND Rerorm ” (9% 
S. x. 348, 412).—As Mr. C. S. Warp remarks, 
much the same question was asked at 9” 
S. iii. 287 ; but it certainly was not answered 
at aid. 334, for his reply at that reference 
simply cited an obiter dictum from the ‘D.N.B. 
which did not give the information [ still 
desire. POLITICIAN. 


An Heuskarian Rarity THE BopLeran 
Liprary (9S. viii. 377 ; ix. 111,415; x. 14, 97, 
191).—Leaving to students of Elizabethan 
English the defence of the use of the article 
an before nouns substantive beginning with 
the aspirate A or the letter y, whether 
written or only supplied in pronunciation, as 
before university or Huskarvan, I beg to say 
that //euskarian has a better claim than 
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Euskarian to pass into English as the name 
of the Baskish tongue. The Spanish Basks 
now call their language Luskera or Euskara. 
But the French Basks aspirate the initial ew 
very strongly. The aspirate in general has 
almost disappeared from the spoken Baskish 
dialects of Spain, but was used in the books 
printed in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, and even at the be- 
inning of the nineteenth. It has always 
-” used in writing and speaking by the 
French Basks since Dechepare’s ‘ Rimes’ 
were published in 1545 (of these an accurate 
reprint was published by M. V. L. A. Stempf, 
in Bordeaux, in 1893). The ew in Luskara is 
not pronounced like w in use, or ew in new, 
but like Portuguese eu, or ew in Latin heus. 
E. 8S. Dopeson.- 


The rule given in an old English grammar 
(Sullivan's, fourteenth edition, 1852) is: “An 
js generally used before a word beginning 
with A sounded when the accent is on the 
second syllable, as an historical event, an 
heroic action.” B. D. Mose.ey. 


Spenser has the line :— 
A dreadful dragon with an hideous train. 
* Faerie Queen, book i. c. 4, s. 10. 

And this may justify an habit. But Spenser's 
contemporary says :— 

A horse ! a horse! my kingdom for a horse ! 
We can find excellent precedent for a or an. 
But without doubt @ does sound awkwardly 
before words of four syllables such as habitual, 
historical. And I see by Johnson’s dictionary 
that good writers have agreed in using an 
before such words. E. YARDLEY. 

{Is not the last line quoted Cibber’s 7] 


“LE BON TEMPS Ol NOUS ETIONS SI MAL- 
HEUREUX” (9% §, ii. 428).—The celebrated 
actress Sophie Arnould is credited with the 
authorship of the phrase (no doubt that 
which Dumas intended, to quote), “Oh! 
c'était le bon temps, j’étais bien malheureuse !” 
and the words are quoted by Rulhiére in an 
epistle (‘A Monsieur de Cha......,’ &c.) follow- 
ing his poem ‘Les Jeux de Mains’ (1808, 
p. 43) :— 

Un jour une actrice fameuse 
Me contait les fureurs de son premier amant ; 

Moitié révant, moitié rieuse, 

Elle ajouta ce mot charmant : 

“Oh! c¢ était le bon temps, j’étais bien malheureuse !” 
See E. Fournier, ‘ L’ Esprit des Autres,’ 
1886, eighth edition, p. 144. 
Cf. the song beginning :— 
Le bon temps que c’était, le bon temps que c’était, 
Du temps que la reine Berthe filait. 
Epwarp LATHAM. 


Heriot x. 228, 333, 433).—May I 
venture to point out that your two corre- 
spondents Mr. Davy and Mr. Frost at the 
last reference are not quite accurate, from a 
legal point of view, in considering the pay- 
ments made on the death of a person on 
whose life property is held as heriots?) Such 
payments, which are not uncommon in the 
vase of leaseholds for lives, are for the right 
or privilege of inserting a new life in the 
lease, and not a payment which is claimed as 
a right of the landlord on the death of the life 
on which the property is held and on the lapse 
of which (if the last life) the lease would be 
determined. It is strictly accurate to state 
that heriots are only incident to lands of 
copyhold or customary tenure. 

A. CoLtrnGwoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


SHAKESPEARE v. Bacon (9 8, ix. 245, 414; 
x. 11, 137, 214, 375).—M. N. G., in maintain- 
ing that “Shakespeare is not the only great 
writer unknown to the great men”of his 
day,” says, with regard to Jane Austen, that 
“the great men of her day did not know 
her.” What nonsense! As you say, “Scott 
knew and wrote in praise of Jane Austen,” 
and he writes in his ‘Diary’ that she had 
“a talent for describing the involvements, 
feelings, and characters of ordinary life 
which is to me the most wonderful [ have 
ever met with.” Another great man of her 
day, Whately, spoke of her works as “the 
most unexceptionable of their class”; and 
among other great men of her day who ex- 
yressed admiration of Jane Austen were 
Wenven Hastings. Southey, Coleridge, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Lord Holland, Sydney 
Smith, and Sir Henry Holland. My authority 
for this statement is Sir Leslie Stephen in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

GEORGE STRONACH. 

About eighteen months ago I wrote to 
‘N. & Q. and referred to W. Hepworth 
Dixon’s ‘ Royal Windsor,’ vol. iii. chap. xii. 
p. 311, to show that we knew more about him 
than Spenser, Jonson, Green, Marlowe, and 
others. It was not printed, for some reason, 
so that any one referring as above may 
satisfy themselves that a great deal is known 
of Shakspere. RicHarD HEMMING. 

Ardwick. 

Boptey Pepicree (9 §. x. 410).—Sir 
Thomas Bodley was born at Exeter, 2 March, 
1544. A short account of his ancestors occurs 
in “The Life of St Thomas Bodley. The 
Honourable Founder of the Publique Library 
in the Vniversity of Oxford. VVritten by 
Himselfe,” and printed at Oxford “by 
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Henry Hall, Printer to the Universitie 
1647.” Of this illustrated brochure a capita 
reprint exists, “ Privately re-printed by John 
Lane and his friends, Christmas, 1894,” 
resident at ‘‘ The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, 
London, W.” The descendants of the 
reat man still live in Exeter, and are iron 
ounders. Early in last century they 
invented a particular kind of kitchen range, 
still popular in the West Country, and uni- 
versally known in these parts as a “ Bodley. 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., the well- nal 
architect, is a collateral descendant of Sir 
Thomas. Harry Hens. 


Dr. Hawrrey’s ‘Nuc’ (9 x. 261, 390, 

5).—On the interesting point raised by 
Lorp ALDENHAM at the last of the above 
references it will be enough to quote the 
words of Lord Neave :— 

** Commentators are not agreed as to the relation 
in which Meleager stood to some of the females to 
whom his verses were addressed, and in particular 
to Heliodora, who is the subject of one of the most 
beautiful and passionate laments that affection has 
ever prompted. We will believe that she was his 
wife, though some think that she was his mistress, 
and hi gh authorities infer from certain expressions 
that she was his daughter.” 

The poems of Meleager have often a ring of 
personal experience, and if Lorp ALDENHAM 
or some other scholar would bring together 
those in which the name of Heliodora appears 
the result would be something like a poetical 
biography of the fair maiden, and the story 
would have both grace and pathos. May I| 
take this opportunity of expressing the 
pleasure which many others must have felt 
in reading Lorp ALDENHAM’s version of the 
beautiful poem in which Meleager has 
expressed his grief on the death of Heliodora? 

E. A. Axon, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Complete Works of John Lyly. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond, M.A. 3 vols. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

To lovers of Tudor literature Mr. Warwick Bond’s 

edition of Lyly will appeal as the book of the 

season. It is a work a solid erudition and what 
in these days may almost be regarded as monu- 
mental labour. The time is past when the patient 
labour of a lifetime may be devoted to a magnum 
opus ; and in days when opportunities of research 
are multiplied and temptations to diversified pur- 
suits are augmented, four years, the period assigned 
to the present work, may be reg aeied as a huge 
slice out of a life, and a prodigal use of accumulated 
and never-to-be-replaced knowledge and energy. 

Shakespeare worship belongs virtually to the late 

years of the eighteenth century; for an apprecia- 

tion of his contemporaries we had to wait until 


the nineteenth. With a nearer approach to exact- 
ness than is often obtainable in literary matters, 
the knowledge of the merits of the minot 
dramatists may be dated from the appearance, in 
1808, of Lamb's ‘ Dramatic Specimens,’ followed, 
after a dozen years, by the lectures of Hazlitt at 
the Surrey Institution on ‘The Dramatic Litera- 
ture of the Age of Elizabeth,’ and later still by 
the utterances of Coleridge and Leigh Hunt. About 
the same time Alexander Dyce began his career as 
editor, giving us, between 1828 and 1867, editions of 
Peele, Greene, Webster, Middleton, Marlowe, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher, besides revising Gifford’s 
editions of Massinger and Ford. It is only in more 
recent years that Marston, Chapman, Lyly, Hey.- 
wood, &c., have been added to the list of printed 
dramatists under the care of Mr. Bullen, Mr. Fair. 
holt, and other editors. Nobody seems disposed, 
since the retirement from the tield of Mr. Bullen, to 
undertake the immense labour involved in a reissue 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, the most poetical, after 
Shakespeare, as well as the least accessible of the 
Elizabethan dramatists. 

Mr. Bond’s Lyly is the most important addition 
to our Tudor drama that has been made during 
recent years. It is, it must be remembered, an 
edition of the entire works, and not of the plays, 
These latter have been issued in an accessible, but 
not very critical form by Mr. F. W. Fairholt, while 
the ‘ Euphues’ has been reprinted by Prof. ’Arber, 
and a play assigned to Lyly, and not printed in 
Fairholt’s collection, is included in the first volume 
of Mr. Bullen’s rare and precious ‘ Collection of Old 
English P 3” So far as the present generation is 
concerned, Mr. Bond’s edition may be | regarded as 
final, though the editor, with becoming modesty, 
fails to regard it as such, and even speaks of what 
is conjectural in his work (and there is much that 
is so) as likely to be of utility for his successor. 

The new edition of Lyly is a difficult book with 
which to deal. It is in many respects a noble piece 
of work, and in some a model. We know of no 
Tudor dramatist, with the exception of Shake 
speare, who has been treated with the same amount 
of reverence. Everything that spares the reader 
difficulty has been done. With patient fidelity 
Mr. Bond has followed his subject, tracing out 
analogues and resemblances, showing sources 
obligation, and leaving no stone unturned that will 
spare the reader trouble. It is, perhaps, the very 
amplitude and excellence of the work that jar 
upon our sense of proportion. Lyly is not in the 
first rank, not even in the second. We hesitate, 
indeed, to fix his sition. ‘To do Mr. Bond 
justice, he is far from overrating his subject. 
Sometimes, indeed, he speaks of him in terms o 
what we may almost regard as superfluous dir 
paragement. He seems, none the less, to overrate 
Lyly’s importance, and assigns him an amount o 
critical attention which greater men, though it may 
be in store for them, have not yet received. We 
have, however, no heart to censure, but are more 
disposed to be thankful than aggrieved. Hundreds 
of scholars of riper years will understand the 
longing we experience to go back to the period whe 
we first read Lyly—every accessible line before the 
appearance of any modern reprint, and when te 
plays were available only in ‘The Sixe Count 
Comedies" and Euphues and his England,’ in the 
old black-letter edition—and to find again the time 
to read both through. The worker knows wel 
that all his reading and most of his assimilatio 
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were done before his education was over, and that 
never again will he find time to study Lyly and 
many a better man whose works he keeps on his 
shelves, with the grim knowledge that the time for 
areperusal will never come. With the young it is, 
of course, otherwise. It is possible that one or other 
of the volumes of Euphues,a play or two even, though 
hardly a work such as ‘Pappe with an Hatchet,’ 
may be included in some curriculum of study. For 
young and old alike it is delightful to have on the 
shelves the entire works in an edition so scholarly 
and so sumptuous. Very much in the work rests 
on conjecture, especially as regards the poems 
doubtfully assigned our author. Not a few will be 
startled to find in Lyly’s literary baggage, though 
not absolutely assigned to him, poems by Ignoto in 
‘England’s Helicon’ hitherto dubiously credited 
to Raleigh or other authors. Mr. Bond’s observa- 
tions on the contents of ‘ England's Helicon,’ ‘ The 
Phenix Nest,’ &c., are to be studied, as is all he 
says. How far internal evidence for the ascription 
to Lyly of many of these poems is to be trusted is a 
dubious question, and needs closer study than can 
easily be afforded. One thing, at least, we may 
say: we would not have this part of the volume 
abridged. Whether the poems belong to Lyly or 
others, it is pleasant to possess them again, even 
though we own them already in Mr. Bullen’s re- 
print or elsewhere. Whenever and however they 
present themselves, they are welcome. 
sition as virtually the earliest of our dramatists 

r. Bond rightly insists. Shakespeare’s indebted- 
ness to Lyly is shown in some eminently suggestive 
pages. There are some scores of matters we have 
marked for observation for which we cannot find 
space. Again and again, especially in biblio- 
graphical matters, we have tested Mr. Bond's 


On Lyly’s | 


edition, and find nothing whatever at which to | 


cavil. 
point, and it is as handsome as it is_ scholarly. 
Are we before long to have all our Tudor dra- 
matists and poets thus fully treated? If so, there 
is plenty of work for editors. In spite of the 
labours of Grosart and others, there is no definitive 
edition of half the great Elizabethan writers— 
nothing, certainly, to compare with the work before 
us, Scholars owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Bond. We may scarcely hope, personally, to benefit 
by his future efforts, but we welcome him, among 
other things, as a pioneer. 


A Supplement to Burnet’s History of My Own Time. 


rived from Sources Hitherto Unpublished. 
Edited by H. C. Foxcroft. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. ) 


As has previously been stated (see 9 S. v. 298), Dr. 
Gmaed Airy has been unable to continue those 
labours upon Burnet which resulted in the publica- 
tion of the first portion of the ‘ History of My Own 
Time,’ dealing with the reign of Charles II. it was 
announced at the time that no intention existed of 
carrying the original work further than the close 
of the first part. That purpose is not even now 
entertained. Instead of the second part of Burnet’s 
— work, which is accessible in the earlier 
Jarendon Press editions, we are now presented 
with a supplemental volume of higher interest, the 
preparation and conduct of which have been trusted 
to Miss Foxcroft. The materials for this consist 
of Burnet’s original memoirs, autobiography, letters 
to Admiral Herbert, and private meditations. 
That the larger portion of these materials were 


His is a noble edition of Lyly to which to | 


in existence has long been known to scholars, the 
fact being mentioned by Dr. Routh in the preface 
to his edition of 1823 as well as by Miss Strick- 
land, Macaulay, Von Ranke, and Dr. Airy. The 
volume and much of the work described consist 
of fragments. For these things the reader must 
be referred to the book, and especially to the 
parallel references, which are extensive and, so far 
as we can judge, accurate. The added matter is of 


the highest importance. Well as he is known 
to students of seventeenth -century literature, 


Burnet is not generally read. Were it only for the 
characters of contemporaries which he supplies he 
deserves close study. Among “characters” now 
first printed is one of Oliver Cromwell, occu vying 
some dozen pages. This is different from, if not 
more important than, what is said in the ‘ History,’ 
vol. i. pp. 138 ef seg. Another character that 
should be closely studied is that of Lady Russell, 
which is supposed to have been omitted from 
the ‘History’ out of consideration for that 
““sweet saint,’ who survived Burnet for many 


years. It is her modesty only that could have 
suffered from its earlier appearance, since 
Burnet, whose knowledge of her was close, 
finds no words too good for her praise. After 


dwelling upon her mixed English and French 
extraction, Burnet says that “‘though she has 
naturally a great edge upon her temper ” (a not very 
familiar locution), ‘* better principles have softened 
that much,” and “though the fire of her passions 
ismuch extinguished, the heat and tenderness of them 
is still such that, as it has made her one of the best 
wives I ever knew, so it has sunk her into an 
extreme sorrow upon her lord’s death, which yet 
she governs so, that though it must appear much to 
her friends, she sets it off with no affectation to 
others, and, indeed, I have scarce seen one freer 
of all the exterior parts of pride than she 
is.” Burnet, indeed, counts her “among the 
vieces of her sex.” Burnet’s auto- 
siography, from his birth, 1643, to the year 1710, 
is written on the model of De Thou, and the bishop 
congratulates himself upon the resemblance. The 
letters to Admiral Herbert present Burnet as a 
humourist. From whatever point of view this 
volume is contemplated it is of high importance and 
value, and its publication is a boon to history. 

No. 6,584 in the catalogue of the Harleian 
Library, which constitutes the principal source of 
new matter, of its provenance, and of the manner in 
which it came into the possession of the nation, is 
given by Miss Foxcroft in her introduction, wherein 
may also be found an account of treasures sub- 
sequently unearthed in the Bodleian. Under what 
conditions two transcripts of Burnet’s great 
work came into possession of the Harley family 
is not yet ascertained, though some highly ingenious 
and almost romantic conjecture is hazarded by the 
editor. That the whole of the ‘Secret History,’ 
as Burnet styles it, was originally committed to 
paper by the hand of the historian is beyond doubt. 
** With characteristic garrulity” Burnet advertised 
the existence of his ‘Secret Memoirs,’ and appears 
to have shown them in confidence to various in- 
timates. Common prudence, then, Miss Foxcroft 
holds, must have suggested the expediency of 
a duplicate. Of the before-mentioned 
MS. 6,584 portions only are preserved. Forty-seven 
opening folios, amounting on a rough calculation 
to about 4,700, are “missing from the initial 
*Number.’” 
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Christmas: its Origin and Associations. By W. F. 
Dawson. (Stock.) 
A QUARTER of a century ago Mr. Dawson began this 
collection of materials for a history of Christmas 
celebrations and observances. Materials of the kind 
are abundant, our own columns alone supplying, 
we should suppose, what would make more than 
one volume like that before us, and Biblical narra- 


tive and the lives of the saints add further to | 


the amount. His collections have been arranged 
chronologically, the first chapter dealing with the 
prophecies having relation to Christ and the narra- 
tives of the Evangelists Matthew and Luke, while 
the last presents the concluding carol service 
of the mineteenth century given in Lichtield 
Cathedral on St. Stephen’s Day. Christmas 
illustrations are scarcely less numerous than 
Christmas records, and well on to a hundred more 
or less familiar designs are incorporated into the 
text from various sources, mostly prints. The 


interest of these is as a rule greater than their | 


novelty. To the general public, however, the book 
makes strong appeal, a it would be difficult to 
find a book in which so widely different information 
can be found collected. The frontispiece shows 
the bringing in of the Yule log in Tudor times. 
Other designs are from a Botticelli in the National 
Gallery, from stained glass in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, from prints by Breughel, and countless other 
sources. George Wither’s famous Christmas carol 
is reprinted, Court masques under James I. are 
described, and there is a vast amount of infor- 
mation, much of it not too easily accessible. Mr. 
Dawson is moved to give some of his own verses, 
the piety of which is more valuable than the poetry. 


We should have preferred to have Milton’s ‘ Ode | 


on the Nativity,’ long as this is for inclusion in a 
volume of this sort. 


Whitaker's Peerage for the Year 1003.—An Alma- 
nack for 193. By Joseph Whitaker, F.S.A. 
(Whitaker & Sons.) 

Tuese invaluable publications are henceforward, as 

this year, to be jointly issued near the middle of 

December. Both have, so to speak, won their spurs, 

and the ‘Almanack' is now, perhaps, recognized as 

the most indispensable of all annuals to the politi- 
cian, the journalist, the business man, and the 
seeker after information. Nothing can be added to 
the praise awarded, and the testimony to its merits 
is furnished in its practically universal circulation. 

By the augmentation of its historical notes the 

* Peerage’ adds to its value as a handy and portable 

book of reference to the titled classes. About sixty 


is accompanied by an introduction by Mr. E. V, 
Lucas, in which Lamb’s right to the verses is estab. 
lished. We yield to the evidence collected by that 
most assiduous and trustworthy of Lamb scholars, 
but it is not easy to fancy Lamb riming hasty with 
pastry, and /adle with able. Mulready’s designs are 
delightful, and the little book will be included in 
all Lamb collections. 


The Christmas Book Shelf, being the Christmas 
number of the New York Publishers’ Weekly, 
contains sc many illustrations from books recently 
published that it may be glanced through with 
interest, and, trade organ as it is, may almost be 
regarded as a gift-book. 


Tue Christmas number of Cassell’s Magazine is 
principally made up of fiction. Many of its illus- 
trations are beautiful. With the number is presented 
a very artistic reproduction of Mr. Julius M. Price’s 
painting *Good-Bye, Sweetheart,’ exhibited in last 
May’s Academy. 


To the series of ‘“‘ Useful Arts and Handicrafts” 
Mr. H. Snowden Ward has added a treatise on 
Grangerizing, or extra-illustrating books. He is 
prepared for the outcry this will make, but pro- 
tests that he will show how the practice can be 
carried out in seemly fashion. To expect that 
people will confine themselves within the limits he 
imposes is to show belief in the perfectibility of 
human nature. Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward are the 
publishers of this as of previous opuscules of the 
series. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 


| spondents must observe the following rules. Let 


pages have been added to the six hundred and fifty | 


of the previous volume. For those who seek only 
a convenient guide to the upper classes the work 
fulfils every requirement. Its rapidly increasing 
popularity constitutes the highest proof of its merits, 


The International Directory of Booksellers and 
Bibliophile’s Manual. Edited by James Clegg. 
(Rochdale, Clegg.) 

Mr. Cieea’s useful ‘Directory of Booksellers’ 

increases in size with each succeeding issue, and 

this, the sixth edition, contains very much informa- 
tion undreamt of in the first. This is likely still 
further to increase, and the book will always com- 
mend itself to the bibliophile. 

AmoneG Christmas works may, perhaps, be in- 
cluded Messrs. Methuen’s facsimile of Lamb’s King 
and Queen of Hearts, an 1805 book for children. It 


each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, rw page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

J. A.—‘ The White Man’s Burden’ is the title of 
a poem by Kipling published in the 7'imes, 4 Feb., 

T. R. P. (*“* Capital Punishment ”).—Unsuited to 
our columns. 

Errata.—P. 463, col. 1, 1. 41, for “ ugei orhogoi- 
ta” read uget or hogoi-ta ; col. 2, 1. 2, for “ Lhan” 
read Lian. P. 468, col. 2, last query, the name in- 
quired after is Stalkartt, not “ Stalkarth.” 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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NOTICE.—CHRISTMAS DAY.—NOTES 
and QUERIES for December 27 will be pub- 
lished on WEDNESDAY NEXT, Decem- 
ber 24, at ro o’clock. The latest time for 
rece ving Advertisements for this issue will 
be on TUESDAY morning. 


TOTES AnD QUERIES,—The SUBSCRIPTION 
to NOTES any QUERIES free by post is 10s 3d. for Six Months 

or Ws. 6d. for Tweive Months inciuding the Volume Index. —JOHN C 
FRANCIS Notes and Querses Uthee, Kream s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


ERALDRY and GENEALOGY. 
Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of Nobility, Present and Past. 
Arms, &c., of Private Families. 
Arms of Foreign Families. 
Arms of Towns Sees, Universities a &e. 
Arms of Foreign Countries and Tow 
Arms on Old Seals, &c., identified 
Pedigrees of Bnglish and Foreign Families 
Heraidic and Genealogical Questions Answered 


CULLETON'S HERALDIC OFFIVE, 92, Piccadilly, London. 


FPRENCH LITERATURE SUPPLIED. Please 

state wants. CATALOGUES post free Highest prices paid for 
entire Libraries and smaller Collections of English and Foreign Kooks. 
Books Exchanged.—B. HECTUK, Hookseller, Birmingham 


J{00KS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledgea the world over 
as the most expert Koos finders extant, Piease stave wants.—hAKBER'S 
Gress 14-16, Jobe Bright Street 


HE AUTO-FIX CASE. 
MARLBOROUGH PATENT 
For Prints, Letters. Autographs gq Plates, Cuttings, 
Photographs, & 
9d No" by 9 by 24, 3s. 6d 
3, 135 by by 2), 4 
LIBRARY 8U PPLY €o. 181, Queen Victoria Street, EC. 


EDITH WILLIAMS, Type-writing Otlice, 

385, Holloway Road, London, N. All kinds of COPYING 

and ADDRESSING undertaken, either TYPE-WKITTEN or by HAND 

PRICE List 

Authors’ MSS., Is. per 1,000 words ; Authors’ MSS., over 40 000 words 

10d. per 1,000 words; Plays and Actors’ Parts 1s. 3d_ per 1,000 words 

, Commercial, Medical, and Scientific MSS.,1}d per folio of 72 

words; Carbon Duplicates half-price of first copy. Addressing en- 

velopes (Type-written). 7s. 6d. per 1 000 words; Addressing envelopes 

(by Hand), 5s. per 1000 words Envelopes extra Paper included 

Type-written Circulars, Reports, Church, School, and Choir Notices 
Examination Papers, &c , by Duplicating Carbon Process 

TERMS PER PAGE 
Uctavo — Feap 
s. 


d. 
12 Copies 0 2 6 
0 5 0 
w , 6 7 0 


THENZ UM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
4 FRANCIS. Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c.. is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of KOOK, NEWS 
and — AL PRINTING.—13, Breams Hutldings, Chancery 
Lane, EB. 


THE AUT HOR’S H AIRL ESS “PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRSSS. Publishers and Printers, 

50, Leadenhall! Street, London, E.C 
Contains hairless paper. over which the pen slips with perfect 
jom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 

Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
Tesponsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 

for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 34., 6d., and 1s. with 
strong, useful Hrash (nota Toy) Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sampie Hottle, including Brush. Factory, Sagar Loaf Court 

enhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste sticks. 


Now 1903. READY. 
E’S PEERAGF, BARONETAGE, 
COMPANIONAGE, and KNIGHTAGE. 
SIXTY-FIFPTH EDITION. 

Printed on thin paper, 2500 pages, super-royal 8vo, published 42s. 
HANDY FUR KEPERENCE. ACCURATE IN DETAIL 
THE MOST COMPLETE WORK OF ITS KIND. 


Published by HARRISON & SONS. 50, Pall Mall, Booksellers to His 
Majesty the King, H.K H. Prince of Wales, and may be obtained of all 


| Bovuksellers 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 2] 000! 
Ottice : Memorial Hal! buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EAKL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


President 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C 
Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee): 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER. Esq 
HOKACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. DL. 
ALFRED HENKY HANCE, Esq ‘Chairman of Committee, 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 

ORJECTS —This Institution was established in 1859 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at ail elections. Each donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


MEMRBERSHIP.- Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer. employer or em- 
ployed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
its benefite upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers. 

rhe principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are. that each candidate shal! have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
ten vears 

KELIBF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees. and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of each case. 

WILKIE JONBS, Secretary. 


T UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR. 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS, 
Quiet, pleasant. and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.B.R. & C. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 


LORD ROBERTS’ LABEL. 
NATURAL Hungarian Bitter Water. 


MAGNESIUM SULPHATE APERIENT. 
The LANCET says :—‘‘ Typical natural purgative water. 


Mild, painless, non-nauseating. Fuil dose is comparatively 
small,” 


SUPPLIED BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Copy Testimonials, Press Matter, and Sample Bottle, 
with Prices, may be had of 


KRONTHAL WATERS, 


70, DEAN SI., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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ai W, M, THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Spectator. 


In Twenty-seven Volumes. Prive 1s 6d. each in cloth, with gilt top. 
The Set of Twenty-seven Volumes can be had in a handsome Ebonized Case, price £2 12s. 6d. 


*.* The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS. 13 volumes in seus The MISCELLANIES. 14 volumes in gold- 


cloth case, 21s. lettered cloth case, 21s, 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


The ROOK of SNOBS. NOVELS by EMINENT HANDS. SULTAN 


VANITY FAIR. 2 vols TORK 
The HISTORY of PENDENNIS. 2 vols STO aad other Tapers. 
wad LOVEL the WIDOWFK. The WOLVES and the NOTES ofa 
The MEMOIRS of BAKRY LYNDON : Little Dioner at Timmins's JOURNEY fro sm CORNHILL to GRAND CAIR( 

A LEGEND of the RHINE DIARY ot C. JEAMES 


The NEWCUOMES. 2 vols 

The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. E LA PLUCHE, Eeq., with his LETTER 

The VIRGINIANS, 2 vols not PAPERS LITTLE TRAVELS and ROADSIDE 

The ADVENTURES of PHILIP, to which is prefixed A SHABBY ‘The CHRISTMAS BOOKS of MR. M. A. TITMARSH. 2 vols. 


GENTEBL 2 vols. Content Mrs. Perains’s Ball Our Street—Dr. Birch and his Young 
The IRISH SKEPCH-BOOK . Friends—RKebecca and Kowena—The Kose and the King—The Kickie- 
The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND, The HISTORY of the NEXT burys on the Khine 
FRENCH KEVOLUTION. CRUIKSHANK and LEBCH, CO\'S SKETCHES and TRAVELS in LONDON; and MISCELLANEOUS 
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